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The Tenth Annual Scho- 
lastic Awards include 


THE 


AGFA ANSCO 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


These awards are offered 
to all undergraduate high 
school students who have an 
interest in photography. You 
do not need professional 
ability. 


{Three prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, respectively, and 
five additional prizes of $5 
each are offered for amateur 
photographs. 


{| Subjects are unrestricted. 
Awards are to be made 
chiefly on the basis of in- 
terest of the picture. 


'{ Pictures may be sent in any 
size. They do not ‘have to 
be mounted. 


| Students are asked to re- 
tain the negatives of all pho- 
tographic prints which they 
submit to the competition. 


{| No. photographic entries 
will be returned unless they 
are accompanied by a self- 
addressed envelope bearing 
full postage. 


{| Agfa Ansco Corporation re- 
serves the right to reproduce 
any prize-winners. 


wv 


Start taking your pictures 
today. You have until 
March 15, but as many pic- 
tures may be entered as you 
desire. The more pictures 
you take and enter, the bet- 
ter are your chances to win 
a prize and have your work 
reproduced in the student- 
written number of SCHO- 
LASTIC, April 28, 1934. 


* 


Address all photographs 
to the 


Photography Committee, 
SCHOLASTIC Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMBINED: WITH 
Magazine World, Current Literature, World News, and Current Topics 
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| Wear 


of a man I hail as my leader. It is dyed with 

prejudice. It is sewed with dogmatic slogans 

which delude me. I can not take it off, for then 
I would not ‘belong.’ And I am afraid not to ‘be- 
long.’ I dare not think. I can merely believe, and 
march, and shout, and repeat catchy phrases that 
ensnare my mind. I know no logic. I am the victim 
of the wiles of an expert mass psychologist. He 
knows what will get me. I have no job. I join the 
wearers of shirts. I vent my wrath on him who will 
not join, who will not conform. I am afraid of 
superiority. I drive it from me like the plague. I 
am a fascist. I wear a shirt.” 


es i WEAR aa shirt. It is woven of the catch-words 


An Editorial 





a Shirt 


eighteen” ; “removal of the voting privilege from peo- 
ple past sixty”; “a physical and mental examination 
for all candidates for office.” 

The editors of Scholastic are not concerned here 
with the wisdom or folly of these suggested planks 
for the platform of a Student Party. But we do 
look forward with anxious anticipation to the replies 
this letter will evoke. Are high school students aware 
of the part they should play in political affairs? 
Are they conscious of social obligations? Are they 
able to think critically? Would it be easy or difficult 
to band them together into a group of wearers of 
identical shirts? The letters sent to Scholastic’s 

Student Forum in answer to 





This is not a quotation. It 
is the imaginary plaint of a 
wearer of a shirt looking at 
himself in a moment of intel- 
lectual detachment. Not all 
shirt-wearers are enrolled in 
the nationalistic civilian armies 
of Europe. To a certain de- 
gree we all wear shirts that 
have been woven for us by mak- 
ers of slogans. It is human to 
desire to convert another. per- 
son to one’s own point of view; 
this should not be condemned. 
It may be a road of progress, 
if we are not merely blind fol- MARS * wane ewer. 
lowers of blind leaders. But, SAAIENGED TO SUT VouR 
like our imaginary speaker 
above, let us acquire the trick 
of intellectual detachment. Let 








Ray Harris will suggest indi- 
rect answers to these questions. 

It is one of Scholastic’s 
avowed aims to arouse high 
school students to active par- 
ticipation in public affairs. 
We should applaud the rise of 
a Student Party in America 
because such an awakening of 
a political consciousness among 
young people would augur well 
for the future of our nation. 
But we should be dismayed to 
see a youth movement that 
would emerge as a regimented 
mass of parading automatons 
bedecked in ready-made shirts, 
be they black, red, brown, blue, 
or plaid. 

We are well aware that a 








us learn to stand off from our- 
selves and look at ourselves, to 
scorn our imitations of logical 
thinking, to pry into the “reasons” we give ourselves 
for following an irrational course of action. 

A letter published in the Student Forum in the Sep- 
tember 30 issue of Scholastic partially prompts this 
editorial. It was headed “Give Students the Vote’; it 
came from a boy who urged high school students to 
join in forming a Student or Youth Party and inject 
“some live issues” into the political campaign. He of- 
fered several patches that he would like to see woven 
into shirts for the members of this Student Party. 
Among them were: “reduction of the voting age to 


Stanley Herbert in “New Britain” 
SALESMANSHIP make no 


movement of any kind can 
headway without 
definite objectives. They will 
come. But members of a Student Party would dis- 
grace its name if they did not remember that they 
are students. To return to our figure, let’s weave 
our own shirts, let’s prove the strength of the threads 
by the clash of honest opinions, let’s test the perma- 
nence of the dye with the acid of logic. Let’s not in- 
sist on identical shirts for every member; rather let it 
be an honor to have, interspersed in the weave, threads 
of various hues representing honest individuality. 
And if there is to be an emblem, let it be a ques- 
tion mark. : 
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THE COWARD 


A Story of Newspaper Life 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


I 


ITTLE old Bob Dungan, his coat 
off, his sleeves rolled to the el- 
bow so that they revealed the 
red-woolen underwear which he 

habitually wore, sat at his typewriter 
in the farthest corner of the noisy 
City Room and rattled off a cryptic 
sentence. He wrote: 

“The quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy dog.” 

Now this is not a piece of informa- 
tion calculated to interest more than 
a baker’s dozen of the half million 
readers of a metropolitan daily such 
as that which Bob served. The sen- 
tence as a sentence has but one virtue; 
it contains all of the letters of the 
alphabet. That is all you can say for 
it. Nevertheless, having written the 
words, Bob studied them profoundly, 
ticking off with his pencil each letter, 
from A to Izzard, and when he was 
done, counted those that still re- 
mained. 

“Nine,” he said, half aloud. And 
he scratched his head. “Ought to get 
it under that.” He put a fresh sheet 
in the typewriter and prepared to try 
again. To the casual eye of any one 
who might be watching from across 
the room, he looked like a very busy 
man. 

As a matter of fact, this was ex- 
actly the impression Bob wished to 
convey. He was anxious to appear 
busy and indispensable. For little old 
Bob Dungan was desperately afraid 
of being fired. 

A newspaper staff is built to meet 
emergencies. That means that, left to 
itself, it inevitably becomes _ top- 
heavy, and on days when news is 
slack, the City Room is half full of 
men waiting for an assignment that 
never comes. When such a condition 
develops, the veterans in the office 
know what will follow. Some fine 
morning, the publisher drifts down 
stairs and sees the idle men—idle be- 
cause there is nothing for them to do. 
And that afternoon, the order comes 
to cut the staff, cut to the bone. 

So faces once familiar begin to dis- 
appear. The latest comers are the 
first to go, and only unusual ability 
will save them. Then the less efficient 
among the regulars are dropped, and 
finally, in drastic cases, those old- 
timers who have begun to slow down. 
There was once a Saturday afternoon 
when from a single City Room twenty- 
two men were discharged, and the 








Bob Dungan had slaved half a life- 
time as a “leg man" on a big news- 
paper. His city editor knew ee was 
the best reporter he had. But Bob was 
afraid—afraid of being fired, which 
would mean the finish of his family. 
When he was out on a job, though, 
he went through fire and que pay 
without turning a hair. Coward, eh? 








work went on, Monday morning, just 
the same. Men who have seemed indis- 
pensable disappear—and leave no more 
of a hole than your finger leaves in a 
bucket of water. The young reporters 
take these episodes gaily, as a part of 
the game; those more experienced ac- 
cept misfortune with what resignation 
they can muster. But in the case of a 
man who has served the paper for ten 
or fifteen or twenty years, the moment 
has its black and tragic side. 

Old Bob Dungan was wise enough 
to know the signs. Three weeks be- 
fore two young reporters had disap- 
peared. A week after, five men were 
“let go.” Last Saturday seven old 
friends had stopped at his desk to 
say goodby. And this morning, his 
half-admitted apprehensions had been 
brought to focus. Fear had set its 
grip on him... 

Dade, the City Editor, a driver of 
a man who was himself driven by a 
fierce affection for the paper which he 
served, was standing at Bob’s desk, 
and they were talking together when 
Boswell, the publisher, came in from 
the elevator. And Dade—the man had 
a kindly, human streak in him which 
some people never discovered—whis- 
pered out of the side of his mouth to 
Bob: 

“Look out, old man. 
sake, look busy as hell!” 

Then he went across to meet Bos- 
well; and Bob began to write on his 
machine, at top speed, over and over 
again: 

“Now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of the party. Now 
is the time for all good men to 
come...” 

He shifted, after a while, to the 
other: “The quick brown fox jumps 
over the lazy dog.” Meaningless 
enough; but Bob hoped, with all his 
trembling soul, that he was succeed- 
ing in looking busy. He was, as has 
been said, afraid of being fired. 


For God’s 


II 
Bob could not afford to be fired. 


He had been a newspaper reporter 
all his life, and always would be. His 
salary had_always been small, and 
always would be. His savings were 
spasmodic, disappearing like snow 
patches on a sunny day before the 
occasional emergencies of life, : and 
emergencies insisted on arising. Emer- 
gencies do arise, when a man has a 
family. Just now, for example, his 
wife was only two days out of hospi- 
tal, and the bill unpaid. . . . No, he 
could not afford the luxury of being 
fired. 

So fear scourged and shook him. 
It was physical; there were certain 
muscular and nervous reactions that 
went with it. His heels, tucked under 
his chair, felt naked and chilled by 
the little currents of air that circu- 
lated along the floor. His bowels 
were sick within him, as though there 
were an actual, ponderable weight in 
his mid-section. His ears, attuned to 
what went on in the room behind him. 
seemed unnaturally enlarged, and 
there were pricklings in his scalp. 

He had known fear before. Such 
dull periods come to every newspaper 
office. But Bob had always pulled 
through, escaped discharge. He had 
worked at this same desk for a dozen 
years. . . . Had come here from the 
Journal, feeling a little proudly that 
he was taking an upward step, begin- 
ning at last to climb. It had meant 
more money. Thirty-five dollars a 
week. He was getting forty, now. 

Bob had never been fired from any 
job. The process of discharge was 
cloaked, in his thoughts, with an 
awful mystery. Sometimes men found 
a note, in a blue envelope, in their 
mail boxes; sometimes Dade called 
them to him, spoke to them, explained 
the necessity which forced him to let 
them go. They took it variously; de- 
fiantly, calmly, humbly, as their na- 
tures dictated. But it had never hap- 
pened to Bob. ... 

He was afraid, these days, to go 
to his box for mail lest the dreaded 
note be there; and when Dade 
stopped at his desk or called him 
across the room he cringed to his 
very soul with dread. He was, no 
doubt of it at all,.an arrant and utter : 
coward. 

So he sat, this morning, and wrote, 
over and over again: ; 

“Now is the time for all good men 
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to come to the aid of the party. Now 
is the .. .” Or shifted and tapped 
off: “The quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy dog.” He was still thus oc- 
cupied when Dade called from his 
broad desk by the window: “Bob!” | 

The little old man looked fearfully 
around, and Dade beckoned. Bob’s 
heart dropped into his boots; he was 
fairly white with fear. Perhaps Bos- 
well had told Dade to let him go. ... 

Nevertheless, he faced the music. 
Got up and went across the room to- 
ward where the City Editor was 
standing. And he managed.a smile. 
Beat down his panic and smiled. 

Dade kept him waiting. The City 
Editor was giving some instructions 
to Ingalls, the City Hall man. Bob, 
his thoughts misted and confused by 
his own apprehensions, nevertheless 
heard what Dade was saying, 
and subconsciously registered 
and filed it away. 

“ . . going to start some- 
thing,” Dade explained to In- 
galls. “Mr. Boswell is in- 
terested, so you want to get 
results. The Building Depart- 
ment has been slack. Not in- 
spectors enough, maybe. Fire 
Department, too. There were 
two girls caught in that fire 
in the South End ten days 
ago. Got out, I know, but it 
was luck. We're going to 
cover every fire, from now on. 
Going to watch the fire-escapes 
and the fire-doors and get the 
goods on this bunch, if they’ve 
been falling down. You keep 
it to yourself, but see what 
you can dig up. There must 
be stuff filed, up there. I'll let 
you know. . . . Don’t make any 
breaks till you hear from me, 
but keep on the job... .” 

Bob listened, finding some 
relief from his own apprehen- 
sions in doing so. “Another 
crusade .. .” he thought, idly. 
Abruptly, Dade dismissed In- 
galls and turned to him, and Bob 
turned pale, then colored with relief 
when he understood that Dade simply 
wished to give him an assignment. 

“Jack Brenton,” Dade said, in the 
staccato sentences which were his 
habit. ‘We hear his wife has run 
away from him. He lives out in 
Hanbridge. Here’s the address. I 
sent the district man over. He says 
Brenton’s drunk. Threatened to shoot 
him. You'll have to handle him 
right. Jack’s a bruiser, looking for 
trouble. Ask him if it’s true his wife’s 
gone. Ask him who she went with, 
and why, and what he’s going to do 


about it. Telephone me.” 
Bob nodded. “All right,” he said 
quickly. “I’ll phone in.” He swung 


back to his desk for coat and hat, 
eager to be away, eager to be out of 
the office and away from present peril. 
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III 


Outside the building, Bob headed 
for the subway. He had no qualms 
at the thought of Jack Brenton and 
his drunken pugnacity. Bob was an 
old hand, a good leg man, a compe- 
tent reporter. He had handled angry 
husbands many times. He could han- 
dle Brenton. 

Yet he might have been forgiven 
for being afraid to encounter Jack 
Brenton. The man was a profes- 
sional pugilist of some local note, and 
his record was bad. He had once, by 
ill luck, killed an opponent in the 
ring; he was known to possess a 
sulky temper that flamed to murder- 
ous heat, and it was said of him that 
when he was in his cups, he was bet- 
ter left alone. . . . He was in his cups 








this morning. Bob knew this as soon 
as he heard the other’s sulky shout 
that answered his knock at the apart- 


ment door. The prize-fighter yelled: 
“Come in!” And Bob went in. 

Inside the door there was a little 
hallway, with a bathroom opening off 
one side, and a living-room at the 
end. Brenton came into this passage 
from the living-room as Bob entered 
the hall, and they met face to face. 
Brenton looked down at the little 
man; and he asked suspiciously: 

“What're you after?” 

“Dungan’s my name,” said Bob 
pleasantly. “I’m from the Chronicle.” 

He saw the other’s scowl deepen. 
“I said what I’d do. ... Next damn 
reporter came out here. What you 
want, anyway?” 

“T want to ask you a few questions. 
About. your wife... .” 






The pugilist dropped his hand on 
little Bob Dungan’s shoulder. His 
left hand. His right jerked into sight 
with a revolver; he thrust the muzzle 
of it into Bob’s face. “You smell 


that,” he _cried, truculently. “I'll 

blow your damn head off.” 
Bob—laughed. “Hy, that’s all 

right,” he replied. If he had 


squirmed, struggled, or even if he had 
been afraid, the other’s drunken anger 
might have given him strength to 
shoot. There was very real and deadly 
peril in the situation. But Bob, un- 
afraid, laughed; and the prize- 
fighter could see that there was no 
fear in the little man’s eyes. ‘“That’s 
all right,” said Bob. ‘Go ahead.” 

Brenton did not shoot. He hesitated 
uncertainly, his slow wits wavering. 
And Bob asked sympathetically: 

“Did she treat you prett 
bad?” se Sea 

“Bad?” Brenton echoed. 
“Why, the things she’s done to 
me—Why, say... .” 

“That’s tough,” the reporter 
murmured. : 

The fighter’s grip on his 
shoulder relaxed; the big 
man’s arm slid around Bob’s 
neck. He became maudlin and 
unhappy, weeping for sym- 
pathy. “Why, you jus’ lemme 


tell you...” he begged. 
“Sure,” Bob agreed. “Tell 
me all about it. Let’s go in 


and sit down.” 

They went into the living- 
room. “Y’see, it was this 
way...” the pugilist began. 


IV 


When Bob left the prize- 
fighter, he called the office and 
reported to Dade. ‘“Dungan 
speaking,” he said. 

“What you got?” Dade 
asked hurriedly. 

“Jack Brenton. 
story. About his wife. 
ste. .i:c 

Dade interrupted. “Never mind 
that now,” he directed. ‘“There’s a 
big fire in that block of lofts on 
Chambers Street. Hop a taxi and 
get there quick as you can. Get busy, 
Bob.” ’ 

Bob said crisply: “’Right!” He 
heard the receiver click as Dade hung 
up. Five minutes later he had lo- 
cated a taxi and was racing toward 
the fire. As he drew near, he saw 
the column of smoke that rose from the 
burning building, black against the 
sky. “Two or three alarms,” he 
estimated, out of his long experience 
in such matters. “Lots of girls work- 
ing in there, too. Probably caught 
some of them. Damned rat-hole.” 

He had not enough cash in his 
pocket to pay the taxi fare; so he 
showed the man his badge and said 
(Continued on page 50) 


Got his 
Good 
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Ben Ames Williams 
Has Gusto for Life 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary 


O one who turns the pages of 

the popular magazines can 

‘fail to come across the name 

of Ben Ames Williams. A 
boundless energy and an ever fertile 
imagination produce a host of stories 
whose chief aim is to entertain. 
Whether the tale be of Fraternity, the 
tiny New England village to which he 
frequently turns, or of the fine loyalty 
of a dog or of the grim detection of 
an evil-doer, the author has the power 
to make swift action and improbable 
incident take on the illusion of reality. 
Perhaps of all his stories those that 
have for a background, Fraternity, 
are the most delightful. Geographi- 
cally, Fraternity is on the Penobscot 
River, some miles from Bangor, and 
here Mr. Williams is on most familiar 
ground. His long friendship with a 
native of the section, Albert McCorri- 
son of Hardscrabble Farm, known in 
the stories as Chet McAusland, has 
given him accurate knowledge of the 
people of Maine and their way of 


living. How close the intimacy was, 
we learn from a volume of letters re- 
ceived over a number of years by Mr. 


Williams. The letters, published 
after Mr. McCorrison’s death a few 
years ago, are of guns and rifles, of 
foxes hunted with hound and horn, of 
dogs—Reck, Frenchy, Mac, Buster, 
and Hunter—who lived with him, and 
who seem strangely familiar to one 
who knows the Fraternity stories. He 
writes of trout fishing, of catching 
pickerel threugh the ice, and of find- 
ing bear tracks in the soft earth below 
his farm. He knew, too, says Mr. 
Williams, how to hear the song of the 
river under the hill, and to see and 
record the cold loveliness of snowy 
woods. With such a mentor it is no 
wonder that the stories of Fraternity, 
Evered, The Silver Forest, Black 
Pawl, and the rest, ring true. 

Mr. Williams is a prolific writer. 
Some of his short stories have been 
collected in a volume entitled Thrifty 
Stock, of which ‘““The Coward” is one, 
but many fine ones—“The Prudent 
Man,” “Salmon,” “Shape of Fear,” 
“Touch,” “Dole,” “The Death of 
Apple”—to mention but a few—are 
still to be found only in the maga- 
zines where they were first_ printed. 

His longer stories and novels have 
many of the characteristics of the 
short tales. Great Oaks is a series of 
episodes, delightfully told, of the his- 
tory of successive generations that 
lived on an island off the coast of 


Editor 


Georgia — Great Oaks. 
Dreadful Night and 
Death on Scurvy Street 
are frank melodrama. 
Immortal Longings car- 
ries a wealthy man back 
to his home farm in the 
Maine hills, where the 
spell of oldtime associa- 
tions changes the course 
of his life. Spléndor, 
which may have grown 
out of “The Coward,” 
here reprinted, follows 
the life of a newspaper 
man for fifty years: It 
is the story of a little 
man, cowed by life, a 
failure—one who finds it easier to 
look ahead to a splendid future than 
to live in the present. 

Mr. Williams was born in Macon, 
Massachusetts, March 7, 1889. Most 
of his early life was spent in Jackson, 
Ohio, where his father, Daniel Web- 
ster Williams, was known as the best 
loved editor in the state. At fifteen, 
he was sent East to school, but his 
family’s removal to Cardiff, Wales, 
where for some time his father held 
the post of consul, interrupted any 
formal education for some years. 

His college years at Dartmouth 
were followed by six years as a re- 
porter on the Boston American. But 
later, he gave up his work on the 
newspaper to fulfill his real ambition, 
which was to write short stories which 
the public would enjoy. 

That he is a “born story-teller” is 
easy to be seen, for even in writing 
his own biography he gives it the 
story touch. In recounting his ex- 
periences in the air he confesses that 
ever since his newspaper days flying 
a plane has had a steady fascination 
for him, and that in spite of qualms 
of conscience and of stomach he 
has since earned his pilot’s license. 
Though he is forty-three years old, 
has a son in college, another in high 
school, and a daughter in her tenth 
year, he is planning to continue his 
flying apprenticeship until he becomes 
an accomplished airman. 

A most amusing account of himself 
appeared not long ago in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, where he confessed 
to dreams and sleep-walking. In 
spite of his statement, which we are 
inclined to doubt, that he has no appe- 
tite for danger, for high adventure, 
and “bright hazard,” and that all his 
tastes are quiet ones, his dreams play 
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him false. In them his imagination 
breaks bounds, and he escapes drown- 
ing by an eyelash, rescues members 
of his family from a watery grave, 
fights duels with all sorts of weapons, 
falls off precipices, and in the way 
of automobiles. Between the hours 
of eleven in the evening and seven in 
the morning, he encounters all haz- 
ardous experiences known to man. He 
is skeptical of Hamlet’s “perchance 
to dream,” for with him there is no 
perchance. “There is no critical point 
on the road between Boston and Bel- 
fast, Maine, where I have not in my 
dreams come within an ace of killing 
or of being killed.” 

Many of his summers are spent in 
Belfast, hunting, fishing, chatting 
with his old friends, the farmers, and 
in the autumn, trailing the woodcock, 
the moose, and the black-tailed deer. 
He admits that he can’t pass a ship- 
chandler’s shop without buying some 
relic of the sea. 

In speaking of the building of his 
stories, Mr. Williams confesses to 
keeping a note-book, each page of 
which contains the germ of a story. 
The germ may be an idea, a charac- 
ter, a dramatic situation, an incident, 
or a title. Sometimes years elapse 
between the initial idea and the story. 
Sometimes four or five titles appear 
at the head of his notes. After his 
plan is fully developed, he attends to 
such details as choosing names for 
the characters, drawing a map of the 
locality where the incident occurred, 
and going through the routine imag- 
inative work necessary to fill in the 
details of appearance. His creed is to 
“write, while always striving for 
beauty, yet so clearly and simply that 
whoever can read what you have writ- 
ten, can also understand.” 
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Brief Garland for a Dedicated Poet: 
THOMAS S. JONES, Jr. 





Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad just back from play— 
The lad ! used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 

1 wonder if he hopes to see 
The man | might have been. 


==HOMAS S. JONES, JR., author 

of this and ‘many other much- 

quoted lyrics, died October 16, 

1932, at the age of 49, from the 
effects of influenza contracted abroad. 
Since 1915, he had been a noted fig- 
ure on Morningside Heights and the 
Columbia University campus. There 
at his cousins’ home, he wrote great 
religious poetry. There near the ris- 
ing Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
whose windows inspired some of his 
best sonnets, he died deeply mourned. 
The Chapel of St. Columba in that 
Cathedral overflowed with neighbors 
and friends for his funeral. 

Professors who were his friends 
grieved over his untimely death. “He 
was the best man I ever knew,” wrote 
one, “and he was a great poet’; an- 
other .. . “He was a bright light on 
the campus—my only regret is that 
my young son can never know him’; 
still another . . . “He dared to face 
spiritual issues at which most men 
flinch”; and another, now head of 
English in an Eastern college . . . 
“His rare laughter, his sound worldly 
sense, his matchless gift of throwing 
a robe of glamor around the common- 
place, his magic touch of heightening 
life—those things are immortal like 
his lyrics: they must be kept alive.” 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, poet and 
head of English at Wells College, 
wrote a magnificent ode in his mem- 
ory. An elderly woman neighbor said, 
“TI never realized I could miss anyone 
so much”; and a longtime friend .. . 
“He was the most fascinating being 
I have ever known.” 

“I thought him a very handsome 
man,” observed Dr. Juliana Haskell, 
director of the Women’s Graduate 
Club at Columbia. “He looked as one 
thinks a poet ought to look; no small 
part of his charm lay in his unusual 
coloring, best realizable in a paint- 
ing.” By her efforts an artist is now 
painting his portrait. With very ex- 
pressive eyes of luminous gray-blue, 
graceful hands, an unusually musical 
and vibrant voice, and a face youth- 
fully pink and unlined, crowned with 





By JOHN L. FOLEY 





"TOM" JONES 


Mr. Foley, author of this moving tribute 
to the poet, was for twenty years an intimate 
friend of Mr. Jones and is now his literary 
executor. All the quotations from Mr. 
Jones's poems used here are by permission 
of Mr. Foley and of the publishers, The 
Mosher Books, Portland, Maine. 


a leonine mass of gray-white hair, he 
quickened pulses and the air of any 
meeting-place he frequented. Happy, 
generous, and magnetic, gracious and 
fun-loving, he had a quick flash of 
humor for his many friends and 
neighbors. 

Educated in private schools, his 
mother having died when he was 
twelve, he began writing verse at Dr. 
Holbrook’s School, Ossining, and at 
Cascadilla School he first heard Ten- 
nyson and Browning read by Thorn- 
ton Jenkins, now Headmaster of 
Malden (Massachusetts) High School, 
co-author of Gray and Jenkins’ Latin 
textbook. The poet never forgot his 
debt to Mr. Jenkins. Class poet at 
Cornell University, 1904, he had his 
first book published just after getting 
his bachelor’s degree. At Cornell, he 
was deeply’ influenced by Dr. Hiram 
Corson and Dr. Charles Tyler. As 
dramatic critic on The New York 
Times, he was, according to Alexander 
Woollcott’s “Legend of Tom Jones” 
in his New Yorker column, the only 
critic who saw the real value of Bar- 
rie’s “Peter Pan” when at first it 
seemed a failure. He saw it every 
night for a month, and hailed the 
play and*the star, Maude Adams, his 





friends since those days. Later he 
became cable service editor for Reu- 
ter’s, the international news agency. 
But throughout his active life, few 
knew that since he suffered nervous 
exhaustion in 1907, he had never been 
able to walk any distance alone. 


William Rose Benet, the poet, in 
his “Phoenix Next” column of The 
Saturday Review of Literature, com- 
mented on him thus: 


“Thomas S. Jones, Jr., was a notable 
poet whose work as a dramatic critic and 
cable service writer was in his time dis- 
tinguished. Some of his sonnets deserve 
to survive oblivion. _We quote from the 
following splendid one from his pen in 
memory of this dedicated artist who 
wrought beautiful things with a fine in- 
tegrity.” 


Mr. Benet chose “‘Zarathustra,” but 
here note this by Mr. Jones, for he 
was like the poet he described in 


The Poet 


O eyes that see the loveliness of things, 
Flowers whose tender cups hold as the 
Grail 
The dewy wine of heaven and the frail 
Wonder of insects’ little questing wings; 
O ears that hear when a bird freely sings, 
Or when the weeping winds of autumn 
wail, 
Or trees at twilight whisper low their 
tale— 
The harmony from which Creation springs. 


O soul that knows all longing and all 


tears, 

Frailty of flesh, the spirit’s rapt com- 
munion, 

Mysterious captive spurning mortal 
bars— 


Thy wings lift thee above all earthly fears 

To hold with Love and Beauty deathless 
union, 

To learn the glorious meaning of the 
stars. 


Despite ill-health and the fever of 
modern life, he burned to pierce the 
hidden reality of Nature, to reveal 
the secret strength of towering men 
and women—scientists, seers, artists, 
saints and martyrs, lovers of beauty 
and all light. Like his friend, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, with “a passion for 
perfection,” he kept his gift as bard 
and seer, as did Milton, only for the 
best. He looked on nature with loving 
eyes. His lines beat with color and 
landscape. He saw, much as modern 
chemists do in crystals, indestructible 
designs within matter. Always he 
sought evidences and intimations of 
God in nature and in man. In the 








cup of a rose or a violet, he saw the 
Holy Grail of perfect beauty; in a 
great sacrificial life like St. Bene- 
dict’s “the perfect service without 
recompense,” or in that of Lucretius, 
the vision 


“That, freed from fear and hope, mankind 
may rise 

Through courage stronger than the gods 
or death.” 


In The Rose-Jar, dedicated to his 
mother, is the flaming love in which 
true hearts never fail. His singing 
strength is clear in his early lyrics: 
over a hundred have been set to music 
by leading composers like H. A. Mat- 
thews, Huntington Woodman, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, F. Morris Class, 
Fay Foster, Deems Taylor, and Mrs. 
Morris Buchanan. One of these from 


The Rose-Jar is 


The Little Ghosts 


Where are they gone, and do you know 
If they come back at fall of dew, 

The little ghosts of long ago, 
That long ago were you? 


And all the songs thet ne’er were sung, 
And all the dreams that ne’er came true, 
Like little children dying young— 
Do they come back to you? 


In The Voice in the Silence is evi- 
dence of his mastery gained by con- 
templation, by the inner life, and by 
communion with nature breathing a 
sense of imminence of the Divine. 
“In Excelsis” contains this specific 
dedication: 


Waiting, I turn to Thee, 

Expectant, humble, and on bended knee; 
Youth’s radiant fire 

Only to burn at thy unknown desire— 
For this alone has Song been granted me. 
Upon thy altar burn me at Thy will; 

All wonders fill 

My cup, and it is Thine; 

Life’s precious wine 

For this alone: for Thee. , 


“All he wrote,” so his friend Sister 
Mary James felt, “has the chastened 
loveliness of an altar white with 
May.” Indeed, he was a dedicated 
artist. John Oxenham, the British 
poet, put it thus: “It is a long time 
since I have come across any poems 
that gave me such pleasure in every 
way. Their artistry is beyond praise.” 
Raymond M. Weaver, biographer of 
Melville, commented in this wise: 


“The Sonnets (of the Cross), judged 
soberly as poetry, seem to me to be one 
of the most remarkable sequences in our 
literature. For limpidity of emotion and 
adequacy of expression, they are classic 
. .. They are mystic without loss of pre- 
cision in color, outline, or idea—a charac- 
teristic of perfect art ... caught only by 
our best poets in their best moments.” 


The poet John G. Neihardt called 
his art “Merlin music,” and the poet’s 
friend, Jessie B. Rittenhouse, praised 
his work in this fashion: 


“It is this vision (of perfection) which 
has been the source ... of his poetry ... 
it is inherent in all his work . . . Into one 
line of an early lyric he has put perhaps 
the secret of that beauty which trances 
his work with a certain magic stillness, the 
line which speaks of 


‘That last strange peace whose name 
is loneliness.’ ” 


Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Professor 
at Drew University, wrote that while 
such work as Mr. Jones’s was being 
written in America; there was hope 
for America. Note also what Dr. 
Houston Peterson wrote in The Book 
of Sonnet Sequences: 


“What Wordsworth failed to do in the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets, Jones has accom- 
plished for the early centuries of the Eng- 
lish Church . . . Each single line is a per- 
fectly wrought jewel, yet each single poem 
seems to harbor an eternity. As Dr. Henry 
Wells has said: . . . ‘The sonnet as written 
by Mr. Jones is at times narratory, always 
pictorial and always intensely suggestive. 
He invariably contrived to place an image, 
inobvious and vast, within a small com- 
pass. ” 


These lines by Jones bear out such 
tributes: “The fragrance of a lost 
simplicity”; “The memory of imme- 
morial fires”; “Dust dulls the dew- 
white splendor of their wings,” and 
this sestet from “The Spirit and the 
Law” for nature magic: 


The grass that blows along the country 
ways, 
The little leaves between the earth and 
sky, 

The deepened lustres of an April dove 
Own light the only law of their brief days; 
And as in light all colors folded lie, 
The Prophets and the Law are lost in 

Love. 


Artist and mystic, he turned away 
from our noisy and hasty days to 
search out great lites as true guides 
for people today. In his great re- 
ligious sequences, The Sonnets of the 
Cross and Sonnets of the Saints, he 
powerfully expressed Christ’s ideal of 
the perfectibility of man in civilizing 
by the early English Church Ireland, 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Eu- 
rope. Here are included sonnets on 
such missioners as Illtyd, Columba, 
Caedmon, Hilda, Chad, John Scotus 
Erigena, Glastonbury, Hugh of Ava- 
lon, Hugh of St. Victor; on Sts. Fran- 
cis, Veronica, Agnes, Genevieve of 
Paris, Margaret, Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, Catherine, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, John of the Cross— 
an amazing galaxy of men striving to 
find 
“The brooding love that craves a dwelling 


.place 
Within the mystery of the human heart.” 


In Akhnaton and Other Sonnets he 


traced “the Prophet line that led to 


Bethlehem,” Gautama (the Buddha), 
Lao-tse,. Euripides, Socrates, Plato, 
Vergil, Julian the Apostate; the He- 
brew Prophets, David, Solomon, Eze- 
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kiel, Isaiah; next, in Six Sonnets, his 
subjects were the Celtic Light-Bring- 
ers—King Arthur, Taliesin, and Mer- 
lin the Wizard. Six summers abroad 
weave through his work—pilgrimages 
to places hallowed by great lives, 
Again, moved after a voyage on the 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers by 
the heroism of the Jesuit explorers, 
he wrote Sonnets of the New World 
on the newly sainted North American 
martyrs shrined at Auriesville, New 
York — Isaac Jogues, de Brebeuf, 
Garnier, and on Tekakwitha, Lily of 
the Mohawks. Stirred, too, by the 
courage of the Maid of France, re- 
called by the recumbent statue by Ann 
Hyatt in the French Chapel at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, he 
did the first English sonnet sequence 
on Jeanne d’Arc. These hold, Dr. 
Louis Cons said, more of the spirit of 
fifteenth century France than does his 
course thereon at Columbia. Art also 
claimed him in Leonardo and Other 
Sonnets. His last book, The Image, 
June, 1932, added these: Plotinus, 
Sts. Francis and Clare, Juliana of 
Norwich, the English mystical poets, 
Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, and Cra- 
shaw, ending with his true note in 
“The Fourth Gospel” on friendship. 


Some critics believe that as the poet 
of silence and inner peace, he will be 
remembered permanently among Eng- 
lish poets. Men may yet drink thirst- 
ily from the chalice of his poetry 
when time forces them, by a fairer 
code, to face life with leisure for con- 
templation in a newer Kingdom at 
last come. His remains rest in a beau- 
tiful leafy cemetery at his birthplace, 
Boonville, New York, near the Adi- 
rondacks. Friends feel that at his 
head should be a Celtic cross carved 
with one of his lines, “Love is the 
Kingdom of the Holy Ghost,” and on 
a stone seat nearby, this from his 
Quatrains on Immortality: 


“The farthest wave will reach land’s rock- 
crowned crest, 

The last year’s leaves merge with earth’s 
teeming sod, 

Dawn’s scattered light is gathered in the 
west, 

And birth and death begin and end in 
God.” 


His friend, the Rev. Desmond 
Morse Boycott, founder of the Choir 
School of St. Mary of the Angels, 
London, England, is dedicating the 
site to him and raising a sweet-toned 
bell “to the poet who heard the heay- 
enly voices.” Perhaps it may be his 
destiny to be like a lover of the gods 
as he imagined such a one to be in 
glory: 


“Him Merlin robes in garments blue as 


air, 

And leads him trembling to the Hidden 
Seat 

To feast with heroes and the Sons: of 
Song.” ‘ 
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OMETIMES in the concert 
halls, while listening to admir- 
ably polished performances of 


songs and symphonies, music 
patrons must feel surfeit of refine- 
ment, and wonder what music could 
have been in its beginnings before 
harmonists brought to law and order 
tunes made of unfettered emotions. 
Not that these patrons would cavil at 
the beauty of a Beethoven symphony 
played by the Boston Orchestra, at 
the overwhelming primitive voice of 
Schumann-Heink’s “Erda” scenes, or 
Kreisler’s virile reading of a Handel 
sonata, but they must surely wish for 
the relief of unadorned musical ex- 
pression much as they might find sat- 
isfaction in the simple truths from a 
child’s lips after listening to the in- 
tricate palaverings of philosophers. 
The simple spirit of music does not 
dwell in ‘studios. To find that spirit 
it is not sufficient to make a comfort- 
able voyage on a Rhine steamer, to 
visit the humble garrets-where Mozart 
and Beethoven were born, or to peruse 
manuscripts in dusty museums. The 
Surrey lanes, a Gypsy cafe, a French 
chateau, or a Negro campmeeting tent 
may set the stage, but our research 
must carry us to people who have re- 
mained untouched by any methods 
that lead to sophistication, or to out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth where 
the very nature of the land is music. 
One must listen to primitive emotions 
to know genuine folk-song. 
In Normandy, one cloudy Sunday, 
a procession of young black-clothed 
peasants marched silently up_ the 
steep and narrow streets of Mont 
Saint Michel. A harmonica player 
set the pace for this funereal line, 
which, having reached a spacious ter- 
race of the castle, broke up into 
couples who danced to the same music. 
In definite geometric figures the gal- 
lants led their sweethearts. No smile 
nor. other gesture disclosed any joy. 
They were folk who send _ their 
fathers and brothers to the northern 
fishing grounds and know the sorrow 


-of shipwreck. It is difficult to imagine 


more macabre music than these wheez- 
ing harmonica tunes, or a more grue- 
some spectacle than that black line of 
youth winding its way across the 
causeway from Mont Saint Michel. 
At the railway station next day a 
country fiddler wanted to play for his 
breakfast, but he would give none of 
his native tunes, only modern dances. 
The country roundabout looked fruit- 
ful for our search, however. Along 
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Trailing the Music of Pan 


By J. FRED LISSFELT 


the roadways peasants were early on 
their way to the potato fields beyond 
St. Malo and Parame. Their silence 
too was unbroken. They merely 
nodded. Only a goosegirl, switch 
under her arm and .knitting a red 
stocking as she strolled behind her 
flock, and the white village beyond 
looked happy. 

But in the village every house was 
deserted. We did hear a humming, 
but the humming could have come 
from the many bee-hives. The prom- 
ise of folk song became fainter. Only 
the humming, no other sound. Door 
after door was barred, windows were 
vacant of any human sign. But the 
humming grew louder and a syllable 
came clearly. On the sill of a neat 
cottage sat a withered granny; her 
left arm hung relaxed at her side, her 
right hand dropped into her lap as 


she heard our greeting. 
She had been rocking a 
cradle. 

“Ah, monsieur! You 


are laughing at me. You 
would not have me sing. 
It was for baby here. I 
am left alone and I was 
just thinking of my 
younger days when I 
could go into the field. 
Sit down!» Let me get a 
jug of cider! But you 
must keep the cradle 
rocking.” 





+ 

She was gone but a moment, and 
while we drank the fresh Normandy 
cider, I cajoled her again into the 
song, an ancient lullaby in fragments. 
Her toothless mouth and quivering 
lips sang of “baby” and “Jesus,” but 
the verse was as dim as the carvings 
on the oaken cradle. The music was 
simple and pure and as irregular as 
her heart pulse. 

Along the Danube there is always 
a wandering Gypsy, who fiddles his 
lonesome tunes for any passer-by. If 
he has genius, he may give you the 
essence of Romany. If he is dull, 
which is most likely, you may give 
thanks to Brahms who tampered 
with that music and re-wrote it for 
eternity. 

In the Pyrenees, among the 
Basques, a lovely ebon-haired girl sat 
one evening strumming the simplest 

chords on her guitar while she 
improvised her love songs. 

“Why don’t you go down to 
Biarritz?” she giggled, “there 
you can find the newest music. 
Mine is only what I remember 
out of the long ago.” 

We had to feign a reluctant 
departure, and hide for a long 
while in the shrubbery of the 
roadside, before this singer 


A Norman granny (at left) and a 
street in Venice, snapped by the 
author while trailing the folk-song. 
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would again take up her song. It had 
a not too certain Spanish rhythm, it 
had the freedom of troubadour verse, 
and the melody was as vague as the 
origin of the Basque race. 


We wander through the wild 

Basque passes that lead the traveler 
,into-Bpain. In every village the jota 

and habanera are sounding, but we 
know their tunes. We must go to the 
arena and watch the bullfight, for, no 
matter what our sentiment regarding 
this national sport, there we can find 
all Spain showering honor upon the 
fighting heroes. 

The grandee and the senorita, the 
lowliest beggar, the priest, the soldier, 
grandfather and the baby are all 
there. Silken shawls drape the bal- 
conies and make spots of high color 
in the feverish audience, and two 
bands alternately play tunes dear to 
Spain. The rhythm of the music and 
the audience is one; everybody sings, 
everybody sways until the fanfare 
announces the next victim. The 
matador thrusts his sword. The sun- 
baked mob is pleased and the music 
resumes. It is the rhythm of Spain. 
He who can remain until the sixth 
bull falls will know that rhythm. 


Soldiers sing with no less abandon 
than does such a Latin crowd. It was 
so during the great war, and now re- 
cruits on leave or in their barracks, 
unmindful of the terrors of the last 
conflict, are singing new and old army 
ditties as heartily as ever. Whether 
in France or Italy, in Germany or 
the Near East, wild orgies of ribald 
song in soldier trains have a flavor all 
their own, and no one else can quite 
imitate that spirit unless one has car- 
ried the pack, or known the steady 
tramp of the road march, or has sat 
over the mess of iron rations at the 
front. Demosthenes may have im- 
proved his eloquence by the unique 
method of filling his mouth with peb- 
bles, but his oratory was hardly more 
fluent than a soldier’s endless stream 
of song, punctuated only by gulps of 
hard bread and sour wine. There is 
a freedom of music that comes only 
with utter nonchalance, and the sol- 
dier, leaving all responsibility behind, 
and daily: facing death, has this spirit 
in its quintessence. 

Children, too, sometimes strike a 
true note. It was far up in the 
Lauterbrunnen Valley one rainy sum- 
mer when it was advisable to walk 
even in a cold drizzle and stimulate 
circulation. One day we had no ex- 
pectation of music, although we had 
often heard strolling players and their 
zithers. At a quick turn of the road 
a group of mountain climbers had 
gathered about a tree trunk, and on 
approaching it we became more and 
more certain that they were listening 
to music. In their midst sat two 


chubby little fellows who were sing- 
ing as if their lives depended upon 
their music. It did! Dropping coins 
stimulated the boys from song to song 
and permitted the audience many re- 
quests. The elder brother found the 
song and a comfortable pitch, then 
sang it steadily, unswerving from 
tune or rhythm. But the younger was 
the genius. He had the 16th cen- 
tury chorister’s talent for descant and 
improvisation, and his ringing so- 
prano sang an obligato, now yodling 
a falsetto, now in pure tone, of the 
most florid music imaginable and quite 
worthy of an Italian maestro. It was 
clearly music of a simple, joyful, and 
primitive nature, though its fluency 
was somewhat regulated by the ac- 
companiment of dropping centimes. 

Military bands on Bastile Day in 
France, songs of the Venetian lagoons 
or among Capri fishermen, nightin- 
gales in a Provencal garden, lament- 
ing Russian peasants, can all bring 
one in close touch with the subtlest 
nature of music, but in Italy the sky 
and the earth itself are music. 

It was mid-August in Tuscany. A 
day among simple folk and their 
treasured antiquities had fatigued us. 
At sunset our good horse hobbled 
back from the hills and dragged our 
cart into Siena. In the glow of that 
golden evening we passed purple mul- 
berry orchards and groves of black 
cypress. Long-horned white oxen 
stared dumbly and grudged us - the 
road. In Siena, while we refreshed 
ourselves with pollastro and broglio 
rosso, the inviting tones of a mandolin 
came to us, a dancing melody that 
compelled us to follow. 

The stones before our palazzo were 
still resounding with the heavy boots 
of strollers; the cross-eyed waiter at 
the inn was still pouring wine for be- 
lated guests. Under the arches and 
up the steep cobbled alleys we fol- 
lowed. Through this window we 
espied an aged man and his com- 
panion at their frugal supper; be- 
neath an archway.we heard whisper- 
ing lovers; there in a shadow a sinis- 
ter form foreboded mischief. 

Behind the Palace of Piccolomini 
the moonlight had flooded the broad 
stairway of the cathedral. Our white- 
clad figures ascended and stood like 
pygmies in the square at the foot of 
the column of the wolf. Only the sound 
of that mandolin pervaded the silence 
of the square. The stone benches of 
the surrounding palaces were still 
warm with the heat of the afternoon 
sun, and there we lay before the 
white facade of the church, the carved 
vaulting horses about to leap like 
phantoms to the slabs beneath. All 
the stars were out, and the pageants 
of the centuries passed ghostlike be- 
fore us. Forgetful of time we trailed 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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, A Reading Menu for the Week 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. 


Tm is one of the very few novels 





liked as well by boys as by girls— 
but for different reasons. Girls read 
it for the romance, boys for the adven- 


‘ture; girls love Lorna, boys, John Ridd; 


girls skip all the fighting and boys all the 
love-making. But between them they read 
it all, and I can’t imagine anyone grow- 
ing up properly without this book. After 
you have grown up you will find you 
know much more about this period in 
English history than people do who never 
read it, for you have lived through the 
time with these people. And _ through 
what stirring scenes! The rescue of Lorna 
from the villainous Doones, the escapes 
of Tom Faggus, the highwayman, the in- 
terrupted wedding, the final duel with 
Carver Doone—how they rush you on 
from one scene to the next. 

This is one of the exceptions to the rule 
that novels in the first person are not 
successful. Everyone likes John Ridd, 
who tells the story, so well that the story 
is all the better for his telling it. And if 
the glimpse you get of Monmouth’s Rebel- 
lion and its savage sequel makes you want 
more, be sure to read at once Conan 
Doyle’s Micah Clarke, a rattling romance 
of the whole uprising, the triumphant ad- 
vance toward Bristol, and the tragic rout 
at Sedgemoor. The history in this is just 
as reliable, too. Of course if you look up 
the period afterward in a good History of 
England, it will be all the better for you. 
That’s the way many of us get the history 
we remember. 


LONE COWBOY. By Will James. 


ERE is an autobiography American 
to the core. This is the story of a 
boy who loved horses and who 


loved to draw—a boy who grew up in 
the rough life of a broncho buster, and 
when it broke his health and he had to do 
something else, made a life-work out of 


his two loves. 
of horses. He wrote about them, too, and 
about cowboys and the life of the plains, 
and now that he writes about himself, he 
tells his own story in the same plain man- 
talk, as cowboys talk, not as Easterners 
talk about them. See how the horses in 
the pictures are caught in the midst of 
motion, so it seems as if in another mo- 
ment they might jump off the page. His 
story has the same living swing. 

There are many “Westerns,” as book- 
sellers call cowboy novels and movie shows 
that are artificial and theatrical. Cow- 
boys read them, but they don’t believe 
them. But Will James’s life, and the life 
he puts into his books, is the real 
thing. Be sure to read this if you like 
“Westerns.” 

* * * 


You can get Lorna Doone in Everyman’s 
(70c) or for $2 with large-page colored iilus- 
trations (Dodd) or in several other editions. 
Micah Clarke costs $1 (Grosset) or with pic- 
tures by Daugherty, $2.50 (Harper). Lone 
Cowboy has an edition with pictures by the 
author in color (Scribner $2). All three are 
in public libraries everywhere. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 





That is, he drew pictures: 
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RINGGOLD WILMER LARDNER 


March 6, 1885—September 25, 1933 


ING LARDNER was not one 

to wrap himself in dignity. 

When critics and editors were 

hailing him as an artist, a 
genius, and a major force in litera- 
ture, he heard their shouts of ‘praise 
with his usual sardonic disbelief. If 
cornered, perhaps by the duty of fill- 
ing out an income tax blank, he may 
have set himself down as a writer, 
but in his own mind it is more likely 
that he thought of himself as a com- 
pulsory witness of an interminable 
baseball game. 


He was born, according to his own 
statement, during “Have a Baby 
Week” in Niles, Michigan, where he 
attended high school. Because he did 
not fit the molds of the formal profes- 
sions, he became a reporter. One of 
his early ambitions was to see plenty 
of baseball, and in his career as a 
sports writer that ambition was filled, 
ultimately to overflowing. Then he 
began to write the bitingly realistic 
baseball news that fathered an era of 
honesty in the sporting pages. 

The daily spectacle of thousands of 
adults giving their souls to the hick- 
ory and horse-hide of a business called 
“our national pastime” stamped its 
mark on him. His famous character 
of the rookie in “You Know Me Al” 
has not only given a phrase to the 
language, but expressed much of the 
lovable stupidity and vulgarity he 
found in professional sport. These 
qualities tinged much of his work 
when he finally left the press box to 
write short stories, song lyrics, plays, 
and, in his last year, radio criticism. 

He might not have derided the 
game so much if his own standards of 
performance had not been so high. 
His fanatic devotion to accurate 
thought and honest speech—which he 
expressed in his writing with a cease- 
less caricature of those who think and 
talk sloppily—is in a way traceable to 
his admiration of errorless baseball. 


The contrast between his personal 
ideals and the realities of life as he 
saw them added a spirit of resentment 
to his writing. To express this re- 
sentment, he used the writer’s most 
powerful weapon, laughter. To many 
readers, he may be no more than a 
funny man. That is an irony which 
befalls nearly all humorists. But even 
those who laugh most vacantly at his 
wit must sense the edge of criticism 
behind the jest. There must be some 
whose sensibilities and conduct have 
profited by the horrible examples 
which, in the Lardner stories, appear 
in a storm of immortal laughter. 
Such are “Girlie” and “Mr. Man” in 
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“Some Like Them Cold,” reprinted in 
Scholastic last May. 


Selected Bibliography 


How to Write Short Stories (With 
Samples) 

The Autobiography of a Wonder Man 

June Moon (Play) 

Round Up (a collection of his best stories, 
not complete but it includes “Some Like 
Them Cold,” “Haircut,” and “The 
Golden Honeymoon.”) 

You Know Me, Al (Letters of a baseball 
player.) 

Most of his works are published by Scrib- 
ner’s, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


a 
Horace Liveright 


(1886—1933) 
| OSSIBLY because his fertile mind 
| 


carried him into so many varied 

fields—publishing, drama, _ writing, 
motion pictures,—the activities of the late 
Horace Liveright in education were never 
widely known. He was one of the first 
publishers to appreciate and to encourage 
Scholastic. in 1923, when the idea of a 
national magazine for high school students 
was an innovation. For many years he 
served on the Advisory Board of Schol- 
astic and he proved a real and generous 
aid in the selection of contemporary 
stories for its readers. He never made 
any formal entry into text-book publish- 
ing, but his educational ideas did find ex- 
pression under the imprint of the Ameri- 
can Viewpoint Society. In addition, his 
sponsorship, with Albert Boni, of the 
Modern Library, was a contribution to 
American culture of the highest order. 
And his name will always be remembered 
for the publication of such authors as 
Eugene O'Neill, Sherwood Anderson, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Hendrik Van Loon, 
when the creative work of some of these 
writers was not so widely accepted as it 
now is. 


All Ils Not Gold! 


Some Glittering Generalities 
That Need a Rest 


ANY. hackneyed words and 
phrases should be given a pro- 
longed vacation. Among, the 


obviously overworked specimens are “dy- 
namic,” “pussyfooting,” “contact” (verb), 
“intrigued,” “piffle,’ “ballyhoo,” “flop” 
(noun), ‘‘marvelous,’’ ‘‘oh yeah,’’ 
“whoopee,” “blah” “and the like:” 

“On the one hand,” “if I may say so,” 
our language, “as a rule,” is “in a bad 
way,” “so to speak,” because those with 
an “inferior complex” talk “to little or 
no purpose,” and do “irreparable harm,” 
“beat the air,” in “a vain attempt” to 
“weather the storm,” while we are “beset 
with difficulties,” “for hours on end,” and 
“drift with the tide,” or “pursue a wild 
goose chase,” “as the case may be,” “with 
no uncertain voice,” in “a vain endeavor,” 
to “shuffle the cards,” “take the lead,” 
“with a pinch of snuff,’ and “see which 
way the wind blows,” “if the worst comes 
to the worst,” while we “cast our pearls 
before swine,” or “stoop to conquer,” and 
“in letters of gold,” “lay stress on,” “the 
nine days’ wonder” which we all “have at 
heart,” “beyond a peradventure,” though 
a “thankless task,” “roundly asserting,” 
and “playing up to the gallery” as we 
have been “at some pains to show,” or 
“penny wise and pound foolish,” “by fair 
means or foul,” since it is “all in the day’s 
work,” “however that may be,’ so “take 
it from me,” “in a roundabout way,” 
“somehow or other,” “when all is said and 
done,” we can “throw up the sponge,” “let 
the devil take the hindmost,” “by hook or 
crook,” “as the saying is,” “give up the 
ghost,” “in the fullness of time,” or “with 
giant strides,” “at one fell swoop,” “go to 
the dogs;” or, “on the other hand,” from 
our “point of view,” “we are on the right 
scent,” “to my mind,” “as a matter of 
fact;” and “by common consent,” “taking 
one thing with another,” “as the saying 
is,’ “not to mince matters,” we can “in 
the long run,” “weather the storm,” “go 
farther and fare worse,” “lead a pretty 
dance,” “catch at straws,” which is “a 
good deal,” “at any rate,” and “a labor 
of love,” “for that matter,’ “mind you,” 
while “through thick and thin,” “on the 
spur of the moment,” “we loll in the lap of 
luxury,” “to ring the changes,” and “bring 
grist to the mill,” “not worth mentioning,” 
“lock the stable door,” “bay at the moon” 
and “get away with it.” 

But “after all,’ “and finally,” “on the 
whole,” “there is nothing more to be said,” 
though “I am compelled to say,” “I yield 
to no man,” “if I may be so bold,” “in the 
last analysis,” “if you will bear with me,” 
“one word and I am done,” “to make an 
end of it,” “as the hour is growing late,” 
“if my memory serves me,” “permit me to 
say,” “a few felicitous remarks,” “I ask 
your indulgence,” “pause for a moment,” 
“T regret the time limits me,” but “I will 
venture to add,” “one last word,” “need 
I saw more,” “I might go on for hours,” 
“if you know what I mean,” but “that is 
another story,” “I really must stop,” “in 
conclusion,” “I am done,” “I thank you.” 


GRENVILLE KLEISER, in a letter to the 
New York "Herald-Tribune." . 





“Thunder Over Mexico” 


OU probably never saw “Potemkin,” 

“Ten Days That Shook the World,” 

or “The End of St. Petersburg.” 
That is all the more reason why, if you 
can, you should see “Thunder Over 
Mexico.” All these motion pictures were 
made by Sergei M. Eisenstein, who is 
rated by many critics as the foremost di- 
rector in the film profession. 

Eisenstein enjoys this reputation for 
several reasons. One is that he has pio- 
neered by using in his films much the 
same material that camera men use for 
newsreels: actual events and real people, 
instead of fairy tales and clothes models. 
Another is that he is a master at com- 
posing settings, making his shots extra- 
ordinarily beautiful and effective. A 
third is that his keen wit and intelligence 
has devised many ingenious short cuts for 
telling a story in pictures. And, finally, 
he has developed a system of montage, 
or arranging scenes and incidents so that 
they make the maximum impression on an 
audience. 

“Thunder Over Mexico” is not his best 
picture, although it is a_ stirring one. 
Eisenstein was invited to the American 
studios because he did such fine work in 
Russia. When he failed to get along with 
the magnates of Hollywood, Upton Sin- 
clair offered to finance him in a picture 
which originally was intended to show 
the historical development of 
Mexico. (Back in the U. S. 
S. R., Eisenstein now talks of 
doing a 500-year history of 
Russia in motion pictures.) 
One reason that “Thunder 
Over Mexico” is inferior to his 
other pictures is that Eisen- 
stein himself did not prepare 
the finished film for exhibition. 
He had exposed 240,000 feet 
of film—thirty times as much 
as an ordinary two-hour mo- 
tion picture uses; he had ex- 
hausted Sinclair’s financial re- 
sources; and when the time 
came to “cut the rushes”: (se- 
lecting the sections of film to 
be used in the final picture), 
the State Department in Wash- 
ington would not let Eisenstein 
come back to the United 


ES 


Two scenes from “Thunder Over Mexico”: 
Sebastian, the peon, is buried alive and trampled 
by horses as punishment. (Below) Showing the beauti- 
ful use of native costume and the symbolic century plant. 


States to do the job. Legal bars kept the 
films from being shipped to Moscow for 
cutting, and Sinclair finally had to give 
the work to a Californian, Sol Lesser. 
Lesser did fairly well, but not as well as 
Eisenstein fans demand and a small tem- 
pest has been stirred up by artists who 
charge ‘that Eisenstein’s fine work has 
been sacrificed t6 commercialism. How- 
ever, the sponsors expect to make several 
other feature pictures and shorts out of 
the material. 

“Thunder Over Mexico,” as it now 
stands, moves slowly and has an irrele- 
vant ending. But its faults are redeemed 
by the photography, by the fine acting, 
by the honesty of the director, and by 
the scenic and historical description of 
Mexico under the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz, in 1906. 

The setting is a large ranch or Haci- 
enda, where century plants (see illustra- 
tion) are grown for their intoxicating 
juices. The labor is all performed by 
peons descended from the Aztec and 
Mayan rulers of Mexico. The peons are 
virtual slaves. One of them, to receive 
permission to marry, is obliged to show 
his betrothed to the haciendada (Mexican 
feudal lord). The girl is assaulted by a 
lecherous house guest; and when the peon 
protests, he is whipped and the girl im- 
prisoned. Exceptionally sincere acting 


(Above) 
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LITERARY LEADS 


The Golden Book is about to embark 
on a new editorial policy. . . . Material 
in each issue will be selected by a guest 
editor . . . . and Booth Tarkington is to 
be the first guest. . . . How’s that for an 
idea? . . . If you were editing one issue 
of a magazine to contain the things you 
most enjoyed in .all your reading, what 
would you publish? 


Charles Wertenbaker has a story in the 
October issue of College Humor which 
describes the lunacy of rushing season at 
a university about as well as it has ever 
been done, not excepting the Montross 
stories. .. . The characters are the same 
lads. that appeared not so long ago in a 
series of prep school tales Wertenbaker 
wrote for the S. E. P. ... These were 
especially skillful in their understanding 
of boys aged fifteen to eighteen. 


“Museums of the Future” by Otto Neu- 
rath in the Survey Graphic for September 
brushes the dust off the usual collection 
of arts and crafts and gives it drama, 
meaning, and purpose. . . Students who 
are interested in their own high school 
museum—you should have one—can go 
to no better source for a brief statement 
of the proper nature of a museum... . 
Art students, too, can get some ideas 
from the dramatic charts which Neurath 
uses to elaborate his museum exhibits in 
Vienna. 


You’ll all want to read “Career Control” 
in the New Outlook for September. ... It- 
starts out with “Qne of America’s largest 
industries (the educational system) is 
operating without a production schedule.” 
. .. You might skip -the first three col- 
umns, though, and begin where it says, 
“Those educators who cling to the aca- 
demic, or liberal arts, form of education 
do so believing that to teach a man to 
think prepares him for the reality of life. 
This is true of certain types of mind, but 
not all—” 








by the characters, who were chosen casu- 
ally from amateur ranks, gives authen- 
ticity to this melodramatic incident. The 
peon and his friends attempt to rescue 
the girl; there is a gun battle; the In- 
dians run to the hills; a manhunt is led 
by the haciendada’s daughter and her 
American caballero; she is killed in the 
fighting; the Indians are caught and 
killed in agonizing torture; and the peon’s 
betrothed finds his broken body in the 
hills. In a hurried episode thereafter, the 
peons revolt; and the new regime is de- 
picted by a display of bands, soldiers, 
athletes, artists, and industrial workers. 
Of course, real revolutions aren’t so sim- 
ple. 

Despite the occasional horror and real- 
ism of the picture, its dominant tone is 
of idyllic beauty. The native costumes, 
the skillful use of landscape and foliage, 
and Eisenstein’s posing of the actors offer 
a real emotional experience. The cen- 
tury plant, the emblem of shade, food, 
water, and eternity, is an especially dec- 
orative background for a picture which 
tells of the struggle of oppressed man to 
work out his destiny. 
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Builders of a Brave New World 


By AUSTIN M. WORKS 


Chairman, English Department, James Madison High School, New York City 


Il. Plato’s Republic: 
The Philosopher’s Utopia 


T will, of course, be 
impossible for us to 
visit every Utopia. In 

' a very fascinating re- 
cent study of the subject, 
Touring Utopia, by Fran- 
ces Theresa Russell ( Dial 
Press) about three hun- 
dred books describing or 
discussing such imaginary 
lands are listed. But 
however restricted our 
itinerary may be, it must 
take in the first Utopia 
ever built by the mind of man, “The 
Republic” of the great philosopher, 
Plato. 

Nor can we, once we have elected 
to visit any given ‘Utopia, explore 
every nook and cranny within its 
borders. So searching an examination 
is, indeed, by no means essential to 
our purpose, which is to discover in 
this short study what is most signifi- 
cant in some half dozen of the great- 
est Utopias ever constructed in the 
wide world of the human imagination. 

And what is most significant in 
“The Republic” is its philosophical 
background, for Plato’s own calling 
influenced his ideals exactly as we 
shall see in later articles. Sir Francis 
Bacon’s love of science and William 
Morris’ artistic inclinations influenced 
the imaginary societies which they, in 
their turn, were pleased to construct. 
Now, the philosopher deals largely in 
abstractions. If he is the sort of 
absent-minded, bespectacled meta- 
physician who goes about with his 
head eternally in the clouds, these ab- 
stractions seldom materialize into any- 
thing substantial enough for the man 
in the street to grasp. Fortunately, 
Plato was not always this sort of phi- 
losopher: his wise teacher, Socrates, 
had trained him to think clearly and 
expound lucidly, insisting that no dis- 
cussion could prove valuable unless all 
important terms used were first care- 
fully defined by each speaker. If, for 
instance, an argumentative Athenian 
began in the presence of Socrates to 
discuss truth, virtue, patriotism, or 
some other abstract quality, this intel- 
lectual “‘gad-fly,” as he termed him- 
self, would halt the speaker in his 
oratorical flight by posing the very 
embarrassing question, “Just what do 
you mean by truth? virtue? pa- 
triotism ?” 

“The Republic” had its origin in 
just such a discussion described by 
Plato in one of his famous “Dia- 


AUSTIN M. WORKS 


Mr. Works, author of this in- 
teresting series on the great 
Utopias of the past, was born 
in Boston and graduated from 
Tufts College. He taught at 
the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and since 1911 in the 
New York City high schools. 
During the World War he 
served in France with the In- 
telligence Department. 


logues,” a series of philosophical ar- 
guments from which—just as we 
have learned from the Four Gospels 
about the teachings of Christ—we can 
glean the philosophy of Socrates. The 
discussion in question takes place in 
the house of a certain rich Athenian 
named Cephalus, who, in reply to a 
query by Socrates, declares that to 
him the chief value of his wealth lies 
in the fact that its possession enables 
him to be generous and just. Then 
Socrates asks his inevitable ques- 
tions: “But exactly what do you mean 
by justice, Cephalus?” and there and 
then “The Republic” was born. For 
Socrates, after the other guests of 
Cephalus have attempted to define the 
elusive term, tries his hand at a 
definition, which he expands into a 
description of a _ perfect 
state founded upon absolute 
justice. 

Now, as we saw in our 
introductory article, a utop- 
ian writer’s idea of a per- 
fect state is largely deter- 
mined by the outstanding 
faults of the actual society 
in which he lives. As Plato 
observed the Athens of his 
time. i.e., the first half of 
the fourth century B.c., it 
appeared to him that the 
chief source of the evil he 
wished to remedy was to be 
found in an excess of democ- 
racy. Such an assumption 
undoubtedly seems surpris- 
ing to Americans ; yet 
Plato’s attitude was not en- 
tirely unreasonable. In the 
Athens of his day questions 
of. governmental policy were 
determined by the Ecclesia, 
or Popular Assembly, a sort 
of overgrown New England 
town-meeting, composed 
theoretically, of all the 150,- 
000 free citizens (the 250,- 





000 slaves had, of course, no voice in 
the government); and judicial de- 
cisions of vital import were rendered 
by a huge gangling sort of Supreme 
Court called the Dikasteria made up 
of 100 citizens selected by vote from 
an alphabetical roster of the entire 
free population ! 

Nor was Plato alone in his feeling 
that such institutions as the Ecclesia 
and the Dikasteria represented democ- 
racy running wild. His own uncle, 
Critias, was the leader of a rather 
powerful oligarchic party that had 
long opposed such democracy as a 
very ineffective form of government, 
especially in a time of war against 
so strong an aristocratic state as 
Sparta, which had just defeated 
Athens in the long drawn-out Pelo- 
ponnesian War (430—400  B.c.). 
Probably the tragic end of his uncle 
in an unsuccessful attempt to over- 
throw the Athenian democracy and 
replace it by an aristocracy, and the 
death sentence imposed upon _ his 
friend and teacher, Socrates—largely 
because of the latter’s advoca¢y of the 
rule of the wise few rather than that 
of the foolish many—had confirmed 


PLATO and ARISTOTLE 


Detail from the fresco, “The School of Athens,” in the Vati- 
can, Rome, by RaPHAEL, master of the Renaissance. 
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Plato in his opposition to what he 
considered the injustice of permitting 
a great state to be ruled by a mob of 
citizens untrained for any such duties 
as were thrust upon them. 

At any rate, this feeling of his led 
him to define justice as “the having 
and doing of what is one’s own.” 
Now, what sort of state will secure for 
every citizen the having and doing of 
what is his own? Certainly not a state 
which, either by popular election or 
by the selection of names in alpha- 
betical order from a list of citizens, 
transforms a cobbler or a petty shop- 
keeper or what-not into a high execu- 
tive or judicial officer. Such officials 
should be trained. And Plato, still in 
the guise of .Socrates speaking to 
Cephalus and his friends, proceeds to 
build his ideal commonwealth, in 
which, of course, the reverse of such 
disgraceful conditions will prevail. 

The first citizenry, the “charter 
members,” of his ideal state will, he 
says, be children under ten years of 
age, uninfluenced or, as Dr. John 
Watson, the “behaviorist” psycholo- 
gist, would say, “unconditioned” by 
too long an experience of an unjust 
form of government. These budding 
citizens are to settle in an inland city, 
where they will never be tempted to 
engage in maritime trade with other 
countries and thus become embroiled 
in commercial strife or even, at the 
worst, in actual warfare, the folly of 
which Plato clearly recognizes. In 
the new country or city-state thus 
formed, there should be equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all, boys and 
girls alike, for, although Plato did not 
believe that women were, in general, 
the intellectual peers of men, he did 
admit that there would be found 
among them some few brilliant excep- 
tions who should be not only permit- 
ted but encouraged to advance to the 
highest positions which they are capa- 
ble of filling. During the first twenty 
years of their lives young persons 
shall be given, first, physical training 
in order to ensure perfect health for 
all citizens, and, secondly, a general 
course in music, mathematics, history, 
and science. At the age of twenty all 
are to take an examination. Those who 
fail in this test are to become the eco- 
nomic workers of the state, its clerks, 
shopkeepers, business men, and la- 
borers; those who pass are to be given 
ten more years of training and are 
then, at the age of thirty, to be sub- 
jected to a test far more searching 
than the first. All who pass this second 
examination become executive assist- 
ants of the State, or soldiers. 

Those who pass both tests are, of 
course, the intellectual elite of Plato’s 
Utopia. These chosen few now spend 
five years in the study of philosophy 
and fifteen years in the midst of the 
world’s clash and turmoil, earning 











their bread by their own efforts and 
learning to know the ways of men by 
mingling with them day by day. Those 
who survive this last ordeal become 
the guardians or rulers of the state, 
the “‘philosopher-kings,” living a plain 
and simple life in a communal hall or 
barracks, receiving from the commu- 
nity “a fixed rate of pay, enough to 
meet the expenses of the year, and no 
more,” sharing all things with their 
fellow-guardians, and making and ad- 
ministering the laws. Not even their 
children are to be their own but are 
taken in infancy from their individual 
guardian—mothers to be reared as 
children of the whole community of 
guardians, brothers and sisters of one 
great family. 

It is impossible within the limits 
of this short article to describe at any 
length all the devices by which Plato 
hoped to establish and preserve the 
happiness of the people and the sta- 
bility of the government of his Re- 
public. Among the more significant 
of these devices were an artificially 
created state religion to serve as a 
sort of inexpensive police-force by 
keeping the citizens contented with 
the sphere in life in which God or 
the results of the examinations had 
placed them, the banning from the 
Republic of all poets whose appeal to 
the imagination might upset the apple- 
cart of perfect contentment with one’s 
lot, and a system of eugenic marriages 
to insure that only children of good 
stock should be born and reared in 
the ideal commonwealth. But the 
really important feature of the Re- 
public is the one we have described 
at some length: the system of training 
and testing to eliminate the stupid and 
the unfit from high office so that only 
the wisest and the best of men may 
rule. 

Every Utopia we shall study will 
have in it some suggestion worthy of 
consideration by young Americans 
who are fast approaching the voting 
age. Plato’s idea of rigorous training 
for public office is certainly just such 
a timely suggestion, linked, as it is, 
with his conviction that the highest 
type of democracy is that which in- 
sures, not equality in all things—since 
Nature herself has not made every 
man equal in every respect to every 
other man—but justice, which, as he 
defines the term, means equal oppor- 
tunity for every citizen to render and 
to have in return the sort of life he is 
best fitted, and therefore happiest, to 
live. This particular contribution of 
Plato to political science has influ- 
enced thinkers from his day down 
through the ages to our own times 
and seems likely to result in the near 
future in some positive action. Many 
thoughtful Americans were shocked 
during the recent investigation by the 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


LE LTT a I I TT ETO 

The pamphlet is enjoying a revival of 
popularity as a literary and publishing 
form. ... In the old days, from Savona- 
rola to Luther, the pamphlet was a weapon 
in religious conflicts. . . Later, Swift, 
Burke, Paine and Rousseau used it power- 
fully for political ends. . .. In recent 
times, it has been put into the shade by 
periodicals and libraries; but the growing 
national seriousness, induced by the de- 
pression, discovered that the pamphlet 
still has a lot of life in it. 


The major virtues of the pamphlet are 
that it is short; it is to the point; it can 
be carried conveniently; and, this above 
all, it is inexpensive. ... The pamphlet, 
if it is on the right subject, should also be 
helpful in school work, saving many an 
hour of study and library research... . 


Three publishers of pamphlets are the 
John Day Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York; The League for Industrial 
Democracy (call it the L. I. D.), 112 East 
19th Street, New York, and the Interna- 
tional: Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. ... Their pamphlets cost be- 
tween five cents and a quarter, so any 
student can afford them. ... A free cata- 
logue is yours for the asking. .. Interna- 
tional Publishers specialize in Soviet Rus- 
sia and in labor problems; the L.I.D., 
which is Norman Thomas’ and John 
Dewey’s group, majors in national social 
and economic problems; John Day has a 
variety of interests, ranging from Tech- 
nocracy to Arnold Bennett Himself, by 
such excellent writers as Stuart Chase, 
Walter Lippmann, George S. Counts, H. 
G. Wells, Pearl S. Buck, Albert Einstein, 
and Charles A. Beard. ... Because there 
isn’t space to mention all their good pub- 
lications, it is urged that you write for a 
catalogue. Extensive descriptions 
give you a good idea of what to order. 


If there is any particular pamphlet in 
the John Day series which cries aloud for 
recommendation to high school readers, it 
is “Education for a New Era—A Call to 
Leadership,” by A. Gordon Melvin, pro- 
fessor of Education in the College of the 
City of New York... . .It is purely in- 
spirational—it pretends to be _ nothing 
more—but it should give any student an 
idea of what he has a right to expect and 
demand of a public school system. 


The American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has 
prepared five pamphlets on today’s affairs 
for 25c each. They are “World Depres- 
sion—World Recovery,” by Harry Gide- 
onse; “Collapse or Cycle,” by Paul Doug- 
las; “Living with Machines,” by W. F. 
Ogburn; “Meeting the Farm Critics,” by 
J. H. Kolb, and “Less Government or 
More?” by Brownlow and Archer. Each 
has an excellent reading list. The set o/ 
five can be had for a dollar. 


Pamphlets on sex written especially for 
high school students by Dr. Thurman D. 
Rice of the Indiana University School of 
Medicine are being distributed by the 
American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., for 25c 
each. “How Life Goes On” is written for 
girls; “In Training” is written for boys. 
There are also other pamphlets for boys 
or girls below or above high school age. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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50,000 passenger rail coaches vs. 25,- 
000,000 automobiles. 

250,000 miles of track vs. 750,000 miles 
of paved highway. 


==HESE figures hint at the nature 
of the battle which for the past 
decade American railroads have 
been losing to the automobile, 
the bus, and the airplane. 

There are 26 billion dollars in- 
vested in our railroads. Everyone 
who owns a bank account or a life 
insurance policy has some small slice 
of that investment. Ten cents in every 
dollar spent in the United States goes 
to paying the workers, the taxes, inter- 
est, dividends, and the upkeep of the 
railroads. No wonder that, when the 
railroads have a pain, the entire coun- 
try aches. 

For the last ten years, the pains of 
the railroads have not been growing 
pains. Some of them have been caused 
by competition within the industry. 
Mr. Joseph Eastman, Coordinator of 
Railroads (See “Who’s Who in the 
News”), is doing his best to allay 
these. But the worst decline is in the 
trafic department. Freight traffic 
held up well enough, but trouble set 
in when passengers began to find 
cheaper, more comfortable and speed- 
ier ways to travel. 

Used to going their own arrogant 
way, railroad owners at first did noth- 
ing to. turn the tide except to lobby 
for special privileges from the govern- 
ment. It is only in the last year that 
the roads have really begun to fight 
rival transport groups in the only way 
they can be fought. They are match- 
ing them with their own weapons: low 
cost, comfort, and speed. 

Union Pacific called the turn when 
it decided to economize on fuel, which 
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is th@&big mechanical cost in railroad- 
ing. In 1820, trains used 782 pounds 
of coal to get one horse-power. In 
1931, they had cut that to one and a 
half pounds of coal per horse-power. 
This does not mean, though, that 
locomotives had greatly increased the 
number of operating miles in one 
pound of coal. While steam engines 
were becoming more and more efficient, 
trains were growing stronger, safer, 
heavier, and longer. So it still costs 
more per mile to run a steam train 
than it costs to run a bus. 

Since the steam engine has reached 
almost its peak of development (it 
should remain as the nation’s best 
freight mover until railroads are com- 
pletely electrified), E. E. Adams, 
Union Pacific vice-president, saw that 
a radical change was necessary to put 
railways back in the running as pas- 
senger carriers. He wanted a train 
that was at once light and strong; fast 
but safe; comfortable but inexpen- 
sive. He knew that the Germans 
were running successfully a long 
streetcar, the Flying Hamburger, so 
designed that air-resistance was re- 
duced. In most trains, fuel is burned 
up pulling heavy coaches and in over- 
coming the pull of air vacuums which 
form behind the bumps on the usual 
coach. When speed doubles, air-re- 
sistance increases four times. But in 
this car the fuel was used instead to 
build up a ninety-mile an hour speed, 
because there were no bumps to create 
air, pockets, and there was much less 
weight. Adams had heard W. B. 
Stout, Detroit engineer, loudly con- 
demn rail owners who clung to “horse 
and buggy designs” for their carriers. 
And he had seen some of the beautiful 
stream-line designs for rail trains 
projected by Norman Bel Geddes. 
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With all this in mind, Adams induced 
W. A. Harriman and other Union Pa- 
cific directors to: buiid a new kind of 
train. 

The railroad didn’t have to invent 
anything for its new cars. It needed 
only to apply existing knowledge. The 
airplane, a major competitor of rail 
traffic, was an unexpected aid with the 
knowledge it had developed about 
strong light-weight metals and about 
stream-line design. Engineers had 
long been at work perfecting brakes 
for high-speed trains, ventilation sys- 
tems, methods of temperature control, 
elaborate shock absorbers,  dust- 
guards, and noise-guards. When Union 
Pacific told Pullman to deliver a new 
type of car, the Pullman company 
needed only to put all these ideas to- 
gether. 

The new type of railroad train has 
only three cars (see photograph 
above and diagram below), and they 
are so joined that they look like one 
long caterpillar. The nose is rounded 
slightly swollen; the tail is tapered 
like a fin. This is as much as a train 
can be stream-lined. Complete stream- 
line design for a train would compel 
it to be built like a Zeppelin. Cars 
are sound-proof, dust-proof, and air- 
conditioned, and made of duralumin. 
No windows open. It is propelled by 
a turbine engine which generates elec- 
tricity which is conveyed to motors 
placed near the wheels. The fuel is a 
non-explosive oil product costing 4 
cents a gallon. Every gallon moves 
the train a mile and a quarter. Fuel 
costs for the steam engine are nearly 
twenty cents a mile; gas for a bus 
costs about six cents a mile, depend- 
ing, of course, on the weight of the 
bus. On the whole, operating costs of 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Floor plan of the Union Pacific's new high-speed stream-lined train, showing the three hinged cars. 
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Ten Thumbnail Sketches 


Initial-Conscious America 


TRANGE new initials are get- 

ting into the newspapers. Do 

you know what they stand for? 

Can you name the ten new Fed- 
eral agencies whose long names have 
shrunk to initial letters? 

Each of the ten new Government 
agencies described in this article is 
built on a law passed by Congress. in 
the historic “100 days” session last 
spring. Do you know the purpose of 
each of these ten weapons Congress 
has given to the President to wage 
the recovery campaign? 

The aim of all these ten agencies is 
to prime the pump of national pros- 
perity by spreading employment, by 
expanding credit, by trying new meth- 
ods of nationwide cooperation on 
common problems. 


NRA 


National Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration (Public Act 67, 73d Cong.). Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator. 

Purpose: To draft treaties (codes) that 
substitute team play for unbridled compe- 
tition in business. Parties to the treaties 
are business owners, workers, and con- 
sumers. The chief objects are to put 
11,000,000 unemployed back to work, raise 
wages, reduce hours, spread consuming 
power, increase the American standard of 
living. The terms of _ the 
treaties are: Minimum limits 


HE New Deal Government has gone in for initials in a big way. 


Perhaps it all started 


with the war-time AEF and DORA or the Russian USSR, OGPU, and NEP. At any rate, 
we have today in Washington ten new Federal agencies that were undreamed of a year 


ago. The facts about them cannot be found in any textbooks. 


But you'd better believe 


that these ten agencies are more powerful than any old-fashioned cabinet departments. 
To fill the crying need for up-to-date information about the Government, William D. 
Boutwell, the able editor of SCHOOL LIFE (official organ of the Office of Education, 


Department of the Interior, Washington), 


magazine. 


prepared these thumbnail 
They are reprinted here with his generous permission. 


sketches for his 
Mr. Boutwell calls special 


attention tc the fact that copies of the lawson which these agencies are based can be 


obtained through your own Congressman. 


The October issue of SCHOOL LIFE will publish 


a list of free or inexpensive documents in which the new agencies tell about their work 


in their own words. 


fresh and vital issues of SCHOOL LIFE. 


Teachers and students of the social studies cannot afford to miss the 
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transmission line has been authorized be- 
tween the new dam and the Wilson Dam 
at Muscle Shoals. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, of which two Morgans, promi- 
nent educators both, are directors (Arthur 
E., president of Antioch College, and Har- 
court A., president University of Tennes- 
see) along with David E. Lilienthal, of 
Wisconsin, is empowered to make “such 
surveys, general plans, studies, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations as may be 
necessary and suitable to aid the proper 
use, conservation, and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee River 
drainage Basin.” This promises to be one 
of the most adventurous experiments in 
creating a high standard of living for all 
the people in a given region ever under- 
taken. 





for wages, shorter hours, no 
child labor, no _ profiteering. 
The antitrust law “sword of 
Damocles” is removed tempo- 
rarily from above industry’s 
head; labor’s right to organize 
and be represented by spokes- 
men of its own selection is rec- 
ognized. NRA cooperators dis- 
play the Blue Eagle badge. 
Specimen codes agreed to by 
industries can be obtained from 
the NRA headquarters. 


TVA 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
(Public Act 17, 73d Cong.). 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chair- 
man. 

Purpose: Ever since the World War 
full .use of the vast water-power re- 
sources at Muscle Shoals has been fore- 
stalled by failure to reach an agreement 
on who was to use the power, and how. 
Muscle Shoals and other potential water- 
power resources of the Tennessee River 
will now be the focal point of the first 
American experiment in developing an en- 
tire river valley as an industrial, social 
and economic unit. The first major preject 
is construction of the Norris Dam at Cove 
Creek, on the Clinch River, about 20 miles 
nerthwest of Knoxville.- It will create one 
of the world’s largest artificial lakes. A 
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The New Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, 


which houses the NRA offices. 


AAA 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
(Public Act 10, 73d Cong.). In charge, 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of -Agricul- 
ture, Administrator, George N. Peek. 

Purpose: To increase the farmer’s share 
of the national income. This is accom- 
plished through two principal means. One 
is to assist farmers, by compensatory pay- 
ments, supplementing their market re- 
turns, to adjust their production of cer- 
tain basic agricultural commodities to the 
effective demand for these commodities. 
Such payments are made only to farmers 


who do adjust their production. Money 
to make the payments is derived from a 
processing tax imposed upon the com- 
modity in question. The amount of the 
processing tax is limited to the difference 
between the current farm price of the com- 
modity and its purchasing power in manu- 
factured commodities that farmers buy, 
during the period of 1909-1914. The other 
principal means of increasing farmers’ 
incomes is by establishing among proces- 
sors and distributors, marketing agree- 
ments, enforced by licensing provisions 
when necessary, which assure a fair price 
to the producers of farm goods, without 
extortionate increases in consumers’ costs. 


PWA 


Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works (Public Act 67, 73d Cong.). 
Administrator: Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Purpose: To foster employment by ad- 
vancing $3,300,000,000 for public works: 
Roads, naval vessels, bridges, low-cost 
housing projects, schools, etc. For State 
and local public projects approved by 
State engineers, State advisory boards, the 
National Government pays 30 percent of 
the cost of labor and materials outright. 
Loans are made to public bodies to be re- 
paid with interest at 4 percent during the 
useful life of the project. 


ccc 


Civilian Conservation Corps 
Act 5, 73d Cong.). 
rector. 

Purpose: To give employment to 300,000 
young men by hiring them on reforesta- 
tion, soil erosion, flood control, and similar 
projects, and in National Park develop- 
ments. Workers agree to send a substantial 
part of their wages to dependents. The 
Labor Department selected the young men 
and certified them to the Army for enroll- 
ment, examination, equipment, and trans- 
portation to camps. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration performed the same service 
for war veterans. The Forest Service and 
National Park Service selected the experi- 
enced men. National Park Service and 
Forest Service plan, assign, and supervise 
the work to be done. 
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of Ten New Federal Agencies 
By William Dow Boutwell 


FCOT 


Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
(Public Act 68, 73d Cong.). Joseph B. 
Eastman. (See Who’s Who, page 23.) 

Purpose: During the World War the 
Federal Government took charge of the 
railroads. Afterward it returned to the 
policy of supervising rates and other fiscal 
problems of railroads. Now the Federal 
Government is again taking a hand in the 
administration of railroads through the 
Federal Coordinator who is empowered to 
eliminate needless competition of rail lines 
and to enforce other economies. Congress 
also instructed this new agency to make a 
study of our railroads for the purpose of 
making recommendations to the President 
and to Congress for legislation. 


FERA 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion (Public Act 15, 73d Cong.). Harry 
L. Hopkins, Administrator. 

Purpose: When depression first struck, 
local private charity and local public wel- 
fare agencies assumed the burden of feed- 
ing and housing the unemployed. But the 
task became too heavy. Gradually it was 
shifted to the municipal governments 
which were forced to turn to the States 
for help.” The National Government began 
in August, 1932, to aid States by advanc- 
ing money through the RFC. Now, through 
FERA, the Government is making out- 
right grants from a $500,000,000 fund. The 
money is distributed by State relief ad- 
ministrators to counties and cities. Use 
of Federal relief funds to pay work-relief 
allowances to needy unemployed teachers 
has been authorized by Administrator 
Hopkins. 


RFC 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(Public Act 2, 72d Cong. and subsequent 
legislation). Jesse H. Jones, Chairman. 

Purpose: To provide emergency financ- 
ing facilities for financial -institutions, to 
aid in financing agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. This agency was created under 
the Hoover administration in order to 
supply Government credit to take the 
place of the vanishing supply of private 
credit. Since March, its responsibilities 
for loans for public works have been 
shifted to the Public Works Administra- 
tion. The scope of its loan operations has 
been expanded in other directions. 


FFCA 


Federal Farm Credit Administration 
(Public Act 75, 73d Cong.). Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Governor. 

Purpose: To unify the activities of 
various Government loan agencies created 
to help farmers who have been struggling 
against 12 years of decreasing prices of 
products with conseuent decreasing value 
of land. It consolidates the functions of 
the Federal Farm Board, Federal Farm 


Loan Bureau, Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Crop Production 
Loan Office, Seed and Production Loan 
Offices formerly under the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Through this agency the 
Government tries to prevent farmers from 
losing their mortgaged farms and to help 
them finance the planting and harvesting 
of new crops. It also endeavors to help 
farmers obtain the advantages of business 
organization in marketing products by 
advancing loans to cooperatives. 


all the other agencies which have been 
established to carry out the complex re- 
covery plans of the Administration. It 
has been popularly termed the “Super- 
Cabinet,” but the Administration denies 
that it is usurping the functions of estab- 
lished departments. Its personnel con- 
sists of the members of the Cabinet and 
the heads of the recovery agencies. Its 
chairman is Frank C. Walker, treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee. Be- 
sides the Cabinet officers, its members are: 
Lewis W. Douglas, Director of the Budget; 
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THE NEW MAP OF WASHINGTON 


HOLC 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (Pub- 
lic Act 438, 73d Cong.). William F. 
Stevenson, Chairman. 

Purpose: This agency has been created 
to do for the city home owner what the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration was 
created to do for the farm owner—save 
him from losing his property through fore- 
closure of mortgages. Farm owner and 
city home owner have been squeezed by 
two powerful opposing forces, one which 
insists that loans and interest on loans 
cannot be scaled down; the other which 
insists that income of farmers and home 
owners must be scaled down in accord 
with lower price levels. To the squeezed 
home owner, the HOLC extends a helping 
hand by converting his private loan into a 
Government loan at low interest with easy 
terms of payment on the principal of the loan. 


In addition to the ten agencies named 
and described in Mr. Boutwell’s article, 
the following are also playing an impor- 
tant part in the program of the new 
Administration: 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive Council (Executive Order). 
Frank C. Walker, Secretary and Co- 
ordinator. 

Purpose: This agency was created by 
the President on July 11 to co-ordinate 


Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of RFC; Hugh 
S. Johnson, Administrator of NRA; 
George Peek, Administrator of AAA; 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Governor of 
FFCA; William F. Stevenson, Chairman 
of HOLC; Harry L. Hopkins, Adminis- 
trator of FERA; Arthur E. Morgan, 
Chairman of TVA; Joseph B. Eastman, 
FCOT; Robert Fechner, Director of CCC. 
The Council meets Tuesday afternoons, 
supplanting the regular meeting of the 
Cabinet on that day. 


FDIC 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(Public Act 66, 73rd Cong.). Walter J. 
Cummings, Chairman. 

Purpose: To protect bank depositors 
from loss or fear of loss and to protect 
bankers from frightened depositors. The 
insurance plan seeks to prevent the recur- 
rence of hoarding and runs which culmi- 
nated in the banking holiday of March, 
1933. It will take the form of insuring 
to depositors the return of their money on 
all deposits up to $2,500. Beginning Jan. 
1, 1934, the plan will apply to all of the 
5,700 banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System and to as many 
of the 8,300 non-member banks as can 
qualify. The banks themselves will pro- 
vide the fund from which the insurance 
will be paid, by an assessment based on 
a percentage of their deposits. 
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From Odd Jobs 








The resourceful bird 


student with several strings 


ets the worm. At least the 
to his 


bow has 


that many more chances of working his way through 


school and college and getting a foothold in this 
new world where young people are a drug on the 
market. Miss todos suggests a wealth of ideas 


here for the student temporarily at loose ends. Her 
article is an excellent supplement to the program 
of vocational research inaugurated last spring with A secretary is apt to be 
Dr. Walter Pitkin's article, “Here's a Job for You," sent to type manuscripts 


in the April 15 issue. 


or do research for a tem- 





peramental author, to 





ART-TIME work has its begin- 

nings when little Willie, for the 

sake of a ten-cent reward, takes 

time off from his play with the 
other members of his gang, to run er- 
rands, carry down the ashes, or weed 
the garden. Willie begins to feel use- 
ful and to profit by it. He carries 
this idea into school and college life, 
where in many instances he helps to 
earn his way by tending furnaces, 
cutting lawns, assisting in the stu- 
dents’ restaurant, or, as one enterpris- 
ing college boy did, by running a cam- 
pus lunch wagon. He becomes self- 
reliant, prolongs his chances for a 
good education and makes worthwhile 
contacts. The value of part-time jobs 
does not stop here. 

Part-time jobs may not only give 
little Willie his first nickels to jingle 
in his pocket, and help William to 
finish his education, but when his 
school doors close behind him, time 
spent in part-time jobs may either 
help him to select his right vocation or 
serve as preliminary training for the 
career which he has chosen. Espe- 
cially now, odd jobs may fruitfully fill 
in the probable gap between his ambi- 
tion and the realization of it. When 
full-time jobs are scarce, stepping 
into part-time work puts no one in the 
rolling - stone -that-gathers-no-moss 
class, but rather gives a young person 
a chance to gather valuable experience. 

Ten years ago the Bureau of Part- 
Time Work was organized in New 
York City and in the same year a 
branch was opened in Philadelphia. 
At first the bureau had to fight preju- 
dice on the part of employers, but in 
the last six years, economists, employ- 
ers, and labor organizations have in- 
dorsed the part-time worker and used 
the services of the bureau more and 
more. Many different kinds of women 
workers find outlets through this part- 
time office. Social-service workers, 


clerks, secretaries, and cafeteria and 
home workers are placed. Occasion- 
ally even dancing, handicraft and 
physical culture teachers find posi- 
tions in settlement houses and schools. 





work on the mailing list 
of a magazine, to act as social sec- 
retary and invite people to dinner 
over the telephone, or to take dic- 
tation from a busy man who has only 
half a day to spend in his office. 
If the applicant has a typewriter of 
her own, work is sometimes given out 
by employers to take home. The usual 
payment is from 50 cents to $1.00 an 
hour. Part-time workers who are en- 
gaged by the day usually receive 
$3.00 to $5.00 a day. Very often, if 
the applicant is satisfactory, offers are 
made that develop into permanent 
part-time work or even full-time jobs. 
A number of women have made ex- 
cellent contacts, found out about new 
lines of endeavor, and decided on 
their proper vocations through these 
experiences. Although the work of the 
Bureau fell off a little in the last few 
years because of the depression, there 
is still a demand for it because many 
organizations have adopted the part- 
time plan in order to keep on as many 
workers as possible. 

Besides adopting the part-time 
plan, many big organizations, because 
of the pressure and intricacies of mod- 
ern business, have been glad to avail 
themselves of regular extra part-time 
service. In big firms, at the “peak” 
of each month, there is always an ac- 
cumulation of work that must be 
cleared up. Formerly this was done 
by the regular office staff. This was 
unsatisfactory, and the system of 
spreading the work throughout the 
month was tried, but so much mate- 
rial had accumulated that one month’s 
work always overlapped into an- 
other’s, time had to be stolen from 
current duties, and it was soon learned 
that this was no answer. Many big 
firms have solved this problem by 
hiring a force of regular part-time 
workers who come in a week or so 
before the end of every month and 
work five to seven days, balancing 
accounts, taking invoices and doing 
the general “peak” work. The part- 
time worker may have to take dicta- 
tion, do typewriting, operate a comp- 
tometer or any other office machine. 





to Big Jobs 


By PHYLLIS JACKSON 


Once an applicant has made this type 
of connection with a firm, he is sure 
of one week’s work out of each month 
in the year. This is distinct from tem- 
porary work or temporary part-time 
work, where the applicant may work 
a few weeks here and a few weeks 
there, but with different firms and 
with uncertainty. At the end of the 
fiscal year of different big organiza- 
tions this same demand -for part-time 
workers occurs. 

The more versatile an office worker 
is, the more likely he will be to get a 
part-time job. Many office-supply 
firms and general agencies for office 
machines maintain training schools in 
connection with their establishments 
where applicants, sometimes for noth- 
ing and sometimes for a nominal 


charge, are taught to operate these . 


machines. Once the applicant-is pro- 
ficient, he is placed on a list of avail- 
able workers from which business 
firms choose their part-time help. 
Calls for as many as one hundred and 
fifty persons are often sent out by a 
single firm at the “peak” of the 
month. The boy or girl who goes to 
one of these training schools looking 
for a full-time job, should make it 
clear that he or she will take tem- 
porary or part-time work until the 
real job materializes. In the mean- 
time knowledge is gained and the 
worker becomes doubly valuable. 

It is a good idea for a young person 
who is anxious to find an odd job in 
his home town, to sit down and make 
a list of ten representative businesses 
already existing in his neighborhood. 
From this list-he should choose those 
industries which interest him most 
and to which he is best suited, and 
then make his application. In most 
towns restaurants and tea-rooms offer 
opportunities for part-time workers. 
Usually, there is some apprenticeship 
necessary. Tea-rooms often use host- 
esses, who have to be tall and well- 
groomed; what are known as rope 
girls, who keep back the surging 
crowds until seats are vacant in rush 
hours; and waitresses who work in 
shifts, besides the many “back-stage” 
jobs for both boys and girls. A neat 
appearance, perfect control of the 
temper and concentration are good 
recommendations for these positions. 
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While regular employment agencies — 


handle these jobs, large chain restau- 
rants, tea shops, and cafeterias very 
often have personnel departments of 
their own. The boy or girl who is in- 
terested in eventually running his or 
her own restaurant, will find that time 
spent in any one of these jobs will be 
an excellent investment for the future. 

Real estate offices often require the 
services of people for three or four 
hours a day. A young person who is 
allowed to use the family car might 
find an opportunity in this field by 
agreeing to drive prospective cus- 
tomers out to see lots or consider 
houses. In many renting agencies, 
people are needed to show apart- 
ments. A flair for salesmanship is a 
help here. It is difficult to make any 
statement as to salaries in this work. 
Many of these jobs offer only com- 
missions, but they are often large 
ones. 

In larger cities both boys and girls 
can find part-time work posing for 
commercial artists or for photogra- 
phers who do fashion work and maga- 
zine and advertising illustration. ‘The 
applicant must be the type needed at 
the moment and be a good photo- 
graphic subject. A fair-sized ward- 


robe is an asset, and it is wise to take 
pictures along if they are available. 


Ushering in moving picture houses, 
theatres, and lecture halls sometimes 
fills in gaps, allows students to con- 
tinue their studies, and if anyone is in- 
terested in the business end of the the- 
atrical business, might lead to an ex- 
ecutive position. At a concert hall in 
New York City, many of the ushers 
are music students. Not only do they 
earn their living this way, but they 
“feed their souls” on nightly concerts. 
A famous moving picture house, also 
in New York City, has law students, 
medical students, and other ambitious 
boys in its corps of ushers. In a the- 
atre where they use women ushers, a 
questionnaire brought out that the 
girls in the neat uniforms were really 
trained nurses, actresses, and dancers 
tiding over a slack period, and house- 
wives increasing their income. 


“Mothers’ helpers” are needed in 
every town. If a girl is fond of chil- 
dren, is able to manage them and has 
reliable references, she ought to be 
able to find part-time work for her- 
self. Children need to be taken to 
the park, brought back and forth from 
school, and to have somebody to watch 
over them when their parents want to 
go out in the evening. Agencies handle 
these jobs and some hotels keep lists 
of available people. If hotels in your 
town never heard of this plan, it 
might be a good idea to suggest it to 
them. Advertisements in the local 
papers for many of the above-men- 
tioned jobs should bring good results. 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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The United States and Cuba 


HEN President William Mc- 

Kinley, spurred by a mixture 

of popular indignation at the 
woes of Cuba under the iron heel’ of 
“Butcher” Weyler, the blowing up of the 
“Maine,” the circulation drives of the 
Hearst and Pulitzer yellow press, and the 
demands of American capital seeking new 
worlds to conquer, declared war against 
Spain in 1898, he loosed a dragon on the 
Western Hemisphere that has not yet 
been tamed. This needless war set the 
feet of America for the first time in the 
ways of Old World imperialism. It built 
a modern navy. And it thrust us into 
a “big-stick” relation to Latin America 
that has caused trouble ever since. 

What was to be done with the spoils? 
We took Puerto Rico, bought the Philip- 
pines for $20,000,000 and turned Cuba 
loose. That is, after an interim during 
which Gen. Leonard Wood scoured yellow 
fever from the island, Congress declared 
Cuba free to form a republic. It seemed 
a noble act. But a tight string was kept 
on Cuba by the so-called Platt Amend- 
ment, fathered by Wood and Elihu Root, 
passed by Congress in 1901, and compell- 
ing the Cubans at the point of the gun 
to write it into their new constitution. 
This Amendment requires (1) No foreign 
interference—a re-emphasis on the Monroe 
Doctrine; (2) Cuba to contract no debt 
which could not be repaid out of her 
ordinary revenues above current expenses; 
(3) U. S. to retain the right to intervene 
in Cuba for “the maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty.” 

Under the cloak of the Platt Amend- 
ment, the U. S. conducted three armed 
interventions and numerous diplomatic in- 
terventions. Our Governors and Ambas- 
sadors in Cuba, from Magoon in 1906 to 
Guggenheim in 1930, have had the power 
not only to examine and supervise Cuban 
finances, customs, and external loans, but 
to dictate elections. Gen. Enoch Crowder 
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in 1919-1923 under Zayas, rewrote the 
electoral laws and had powers superior 
to those of Cuba’s president. 

Even more complete has been our eco- 
nomic penetration of the island. Cubans 
have lost literally all control of their own 
resources. Today 90 per cent of the cul- 
tivable land is owned or leased by Ameri- 
can capital, and the rest is largely mort- 
gaged to American banks. Four-fifths of 
the all-important sugar industry belongs 
to Americans. The second industry, to- 
bacco, is mostly American, and the lead- 
ing Havana cigar factory has been re- 
moved bodily to Trenton, New Jersey. 
Nearly all the railroads, street-cars, banks, 
electric plants, and other public utilities 
are owned by American corporations. The 
story of this growing dominance over the 
last thirty years is a sordid one. Three 
great banks—the National City, the Chase 
National, and the House of Morgan; three 
utilities companies—Electric Bond & 
Share, American & Foreign Power, and 
International Telephone & Telegraph; the 
Havemeyer and Lakin sugar interests and 
United Fruit; and the American Car & 
Foundry Company (of which Secretary of 
the Treasury William H. Woodin was for- 
merly president), hold the economic life 
of Cuba in their Wall Street vaults. 

Besides this billion-dollar private invest- 
ment, the public debt of Cuba has climbed 
from zero in the first presidency of Es- 
trada Palma to approximately $200,- 
000,000 under Machado. Of this $80,000,- 
000 is from the Chase Bank to finance 
Machado’s extravagant public works pro- 
gram including the 700-mile central high- 
way; and $42,000,000 is in sugar bonds 
issued under the Chadbourne Plan which 
restricted Cuba’s sugar production to a 
ruinously low figure. The interest on 
these debts, far from coming out of “or- 
dinary revenues,” has been ground out 
of a wretched peasantry by new and op- 
pressive taxes of Machado. 

When President Roosevelt sent Sumner . 
Welles as special Ambassador to Cuba 
last May, the country had reached the low- 
est point of its long eeonomic collapse and 
tyrannical debauch. If a “New Deal” was 
needed on the mainland, it was infinitely 
more imperative in Cuba. For five years 
the Hughes-Coolidge-Hoover policy of 
“keeping hands off” Cuba’s internal affairs 
had served only to prop up Machado, his 
highly paid army and his Porra, with the 
blood of 2000 political victims on his 
hands, and to protect American loans. 
Unthinking persons were crying for the 
landing of marines and annexation to 
end the reign of violence. But Roose- 
velt had publicly appealed to the heads 
of 54 nations for a pact to cease sending 
armed forces across any frontier. 
America had initiated the League of Na- 
tions policy against Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria. How could we now use 
force in Cuba without violating all our 
high-sounding declarations? 

(Continued next week) 
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Austria Fights Hitler with Fascist Weapons 


ERMANY’S attempt to annex Aus- 
tria by stirring up revolution from 
within (Schol. Sept. 23, p. 18) has 

been met with both internal and external 
checkmate. Austria has obtained the per- 
mission of France, Great Britain, and 
Italy to increase her army by raising a 
special corps of 8,000 for duty against 
“terrorist elements” along the German 
border. The step marks the first breach 
in the military clauses of the peace treat- 
ies that ended the World War.’ In all, 
40,000 troops guard the borders, with 
barbed wire, machine guns, airplanes, and 
the other attributes of modern warfare. 
As a token of Europe’s feelings in the 
matter, it has been suggested that Aus- 
tria be elected this year to a seat in the 
League of Nations Council—a clear re- 
buke to Germany. The idea is gaining 
popularity abroad, where sympathy for 
Austria runs strong. 

Inside the little country a demand for 
more aggressive measures against the 
Nazis has led Chancellor Dollfuss, Aus- 
tria’s aggressive 5 ft. 3 Napoleon, to adopt 
many of the reactionary policies of 
fascism. One of Austria’s most powerful 
parties, the Heimwehr (Hime-vare) is the 
backbone of Dollfuss’s power. Prince Von 
Starhemberg, its leader, virtually served 
the Chancellor with an ultimatum to turn 
fascist or quit. The Heimwehr’s program 
has long been a mixture of fascism, anti- 
Semitism, clericalism, and monarchism. 
Vice Chancellor Franz Winkler, leader of 
Dollfuss’s peasant supporters, demanded 
“corporate democracy”—a mixture of 
fascism and democracy. Von Starhem- 
berg and Winkler each insisted on the 
exclusion of the other from the new gov- 
ernment. 

For a while little Dollfuss was in a 
tight spot. After many trying days he 


Archduke Otto, who seeks restoration to the 
Hapsburg throne. 


decided in favor of the Heimwehr, ousted 
Winkler from the Cabinet, elevated Major 
Emil Fey, a Heimwehr leader, and as- 
sumed (like Mussolini) five posts himself. 
Declaring his intention of eliminating op- 
position parties he moved to set up a 
“provisional council” to replace Parlia- 
ment, or rule over it. Major Fey soon 
announced that Austria would imitate 
Germany by setting up prison camps for 
its opponents, but that, unlike Germany, 
it would imprison not Communists. but 
Nazis, and charge them for board and 
lodging. Prince Von Starhemberg prom- 
ised Chancellor Dollfuss his continuing 
support against their common enemies, 
the Nazis. Encouraged at his country’s 
reactionary turn, Archduke Otto, 20, pre- 
tender to the throne of the Hapsburgs 


and heir apparent of Hungary, which is 
now under the “regency” of Admiral 
Horthy, urged a return to monarchy, with 
himself as king. In a letter to three Aus- 
trian towns which last summer offered 
him honorary citizenship, Otto rejected 
the fascist regime and stated his belief 
that the only solution to Austria’s diffi- 
culties was the establishment of a con- 
stitutional monarchy similar to that of 
Great Britain, but under Hapsburg rulers. 
He attacked the Nazi movement and Nazi 
Germany, and urged the repeal of the 
republican laws of 1918 and 1919. Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss, in Geneva for the open- 
ing of the League session, ordered his 
agents back home to censor young Otto’s 
bid; but the news leaked out, causing a 
sensation in Austria. 

Germany has launched a new “anti- 
Dollfuss” drive, with the frank intention 
of annexing Austria. According to one 
observer, there is no immediate possibility 
of war. 
writing threatening letters to prominent 
anti-Nazis in Austria, and the arrest of 
34 officials of the largest industrial enter- 
prise in the country, the Alpine Mining 
Company, has revealed their participa- 
tion in underground Nazi activities. Other 
raids have disclosed Nazi spy and agita- 
tion centers, one of them posing. as a 
League for the Blind. The Nazis con- 
tinue to send propaganda across the Aus- 
trian border via powerful broadcasting 
stations and in bottles floating down the 
Danube. Austrian authorities mobilized 
peasants along the river to collect and 
destroy the bottles. 
~ The Austrian Socialists, who used to 
rule supreme in the city of Vienna, have 
declared their opposition to the fasciza- 
tion of Austria, but so far they have 
taken no steps to prevent it. 
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Roosevelt Pushes Credit to Avoid Inflation 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT “will 

either make good his promises or 

he’ll be the last President of the 

American Republic,” threatened Milo 
Reno, head of the National Holiday Asso- 
ciation which last summer called off plans 
for a nation-wide 


lars a year whether it equals one acre of 
crops or six. The Congressional inflation 


bloc has grown much stronger since last 
April, and is bringing strong pressure to 
force the President to act. 

In Washington cotton growers who had 





farm strike and will 
soon call them on 
again if farm prices 
don’t rise faster. The 
N.H.A. wants infla- 
tion, because inflation 


How Higher Prices Have 
Lightened Debts Somewhat 





raises prices. (See 
box below.) 

To the farmer in- 
flation seems the easy 


How Much Wheat It Would Take to Pay a $10,000 


Debt Aug. 30 of Each Yeer 








solution of all his 
troubles. Last spring 
the movement for it 
in Congress became so 
powerful that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took 
its leader, Senator El- 
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dering him to do so. 
As yet, he has not 
chosen to inflate. Since 
the slump of mid-July 
products have dropped. But the higher 
labor costs under the NRA code have 
pushed the prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts up. Now the farmer is almost as 
badly off as he was when the Democratic 
nominee promised him relief in return for 
votes. As crops go to market, he finds 
them bringing in fewer doilars than he had 
hoped; but at the store things are dearer; 
and there is still the interest on the mort- 
gage to be paid, the same number of dol- 


the prices of farm 





What Inflation Means 


“Inflation” is a word of many meanings. 
As commonly used, it means the printing of 
paper money by a government without the 
backing of gold or other security. 

Economists, however, give it a broader 
connotation. To them inflation means any 
expansion of money or credit out of pro- 
tion to the amount of goods and services 
being made and sold. The prime example 
of money inflation is what happened in Ger- 
many in 1922-24; of credit inflation, our own 
speculative spree in 1928-29. Both kinds 
tend to raise prices. 

Most capitalists are terrified at the idea 
of money inflation because it will reduce 
the value of their holdings, but accept credit 
inflation as desirable. Unless nearly all 
prices are too low (as they are now), econo- 
mists generally agree that either kind of 
inflation should be avoided and the avail- 
able amount of money and credit should be 
kept strictly in step with the amount of 
goods to be exchanged; the result being what 
they call a “steady price level.’’ When the 
price level is too low, they favor credit in- 
flation as the proper way to raise it, not 
only because money inflation is more danger- 
ous and harder to control, but chiefly be- 
cause credit (checks, loans to business men, 
etc.) is by far the larger of the two media 
of exchange. 

But neither money inflation nor credit 
inflation will do any good unless the extra 
money or credit is used. To achieve this, 
one Congressional inflationist has suggested 
throwing money out of airplanes as_ they 
cruise slowly over the country. A better 
suggestion is a huge public works program, 
to hire men and fill pay envelopes. 
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lost patience with the government’s crop- 
reduction plan and cotton gin owners who 
were irked at the processing tax (Scholas- 
tic, Sept. 23, p. 16) met to demand repeal 
of the tax, price-fixing, and _ inflation. 
When George N. Peek, Farm Adminis- 
trator, told them, “If you kill the proces- 
sing tax, you kill the heart of the bill,” 
they struck all reference to it from their 
resolutions. But price-fixing and inflation 
they continued to demand. 

In Chicago the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association heard Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace deliver a _ sobering 
speech about currency inflation. “Please 
remember,” he said, “that inflation is not 
a cure-all and that when it stops, as 
sooner or later it must, we will again dis- 
cover that our problem is one of achieving 
balance.” The Iowa Farmers’ Union de- 
manded the Secretary’s immediate resig- 
nation. 


The President's Credit Plans 


Concerned lest the continued agitation 
for. inflation interfere with recovery, of- 
ficials of the Federal Reserve Board and 
other economic advisors pressed the Presi- 
dent to announce his policy and put an 
end, once and for all to uncertainty. But 
the President continued to keep his own 
counsel, to pursue plans for credit infla- 
tion, and to say nothing about the other 
kind. His sound-money associates ex- 
pected him to take a definite decision on 
money policy as soon as he has completed 
his plans for credit expansion. A mone- 
tary statement from him is forecast in the 
near future. 

Because the banks have been cool to his 
suggestion that they increase their lend- 
ing-powers by selling their capital stock 


to the RFC, President Roosevelt has 
turned his attention to the question of 
direct credit expansion by the Federal 
government. To cotton farmers who 
would agree to limit next year’s plant- 
ings he promised to lend 10c for every 
pound of their present holdings. The 
offer silenced many demands from the 
South for inflation. He then ordered 
$75,000,000 expended immediately for foed- 
stuffs, with the double purpose of provid- 
ing direct relief for hungry unemployed 
and strengthening farm prices. To the 
steel manufacturers he said that the gov- 
ernment was prepared to lend the rail- 
roads money with which to buy rails if 
steel prices could be reduced. (Steel 
prices are higher, relatively, than other 
commodities.) A similar plan is under 
way for financing the purchases of roll- 
ing stock and equipment with govern- 
ment credit. The Treasury is working on 
plans to.open closed banks and free the 
two billions tied up in them. Federal 
loans to industry to provide for payrolls 
are under consideration. The RFC is 
thinking about setting up mortgage com- 
panies to lend its funds to industries. 
And according to Secretary Woodin, a 
new and far-reaching credit expansion 
policy is being formulated. Said Mr. 
Woodin, “We have not by any means fired 
our last shot for prosperity.” 

Some of those shots the PWA was fir- 
ing last month. Stung by criticism of its 
tardiness, Secretary Ickes, also Public 
Works Administrator, took steps to speed 
things up. He began running the office 
on a double shift. He prodded mayors, 
asked them to see that their cities par- 
ticipated more fully in the spending pro- 
gram. To 180 portly burgomasters he 
said, “Get on your marks! Get set! Go!” 
Speaking in New York, Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper told business men that the 
PWA would catch up with the NRA 


Senator Thomas, Inflation Leader 


within a month. All its $3,300 million 
fund will be allotted by January, Secre- 
tary Ickes announced. 

Pursuing its part in the recovery pro- 
gram, the NRA continued hearings on 
the codes for retail stores, hotels, news- 
papers, broadcasters, and banks. But as 
the end of the month approached, it was 
becoming apparent that the emphasis of 
the Administration had shifted from codes 
to credit expansion. 
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League Assembly Meets; 
New Arms Parley Soon 


League of Nations has two chambers, 

the upper and smaller, called the 
Council, and the lower and larger, known 
as the Assembly. To the Assembly each 
League member sends three representa- 
tives. To the Council the Assembly elects 
fourteen delegates from its own ranks. 
The great Powers have permanent seats, 
while minor countries are represented by 
rotation. 

Last month at Geneva the Council 
opened its 76th session, the Assembly its 
14th. Among the business on the agenda 
of the Council was the Iraq-Assyrian dis- 
pute. In August soldiers of the late King 
Feisal of Iraq were charged with the 
slaughter of hundreds of Christian As- 
syrians. Just what happened is not en- 
tirely clear. But Assyria petitioned the 
League to investigate, and Iraq begged 
it to delay. One of the first things the 
Council did was to deny the plea of Iraq 
and grant the petition of Assyria. Some 
time during the present session the Council 
will determine the truth about the massacre. 

One of the League’s many problems is 
the control of the international trade in 
opium. It has set up a special advisory 
committee to tackle the question. To the 
76th Council session the committee pre- 
sented a report of its accomplishments, 
and the council adopted it. The report 
told of “outstanding results” achieved by 
the League in this field: reduction in the 
manufacture of narcotics. 

Sixty-four states—all but three of the 
League members—sent representatives to 
the Assembly. Premier Johan Mowinckel 
of Norway, in his opening address, stated 
his opinion that the world is dissatisfied 
with the League because of its failures 
in the Manchurian issue, the Disarmament 
Conference, and the Economic Conference. 
He emphasized the danger of war and 
asked the delegates to act quickly to avoid 
a conflict. He praised the League for its 
work in the Letician, Persian, Greenland, 
and Chaco disputes. And he pointed with 
satisfaction to the co-operation of the 
United States, “which never has been so 
important, so close and so varied.” 

To the Assembly Dr. Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels, Germany’s Minister of Popular En- 
lightenment and Propaganda, went under 
heavy guard, the first delegate ever to do 
so. On the third day of the session Dr. 
Goebbels and his entourage made them- 
selves conspicuous in another way. They 
alone failed to applaud the speech of 
Austria’s Chancellor, Dr. Engelbert Doll- 
fuss. Although reiterating Austria’s de- 
termination to preserve her independence, 
Dr. Dollfuss did not allude to Germany 
in his remarks. 

With the converging in Geneva of dele- 
gates and representatives from all the im- 
portant nations of the world, informal 
discussions of disarmament have naturally 
abounded. The Disarmament Conference 
is scheduled to convene again on Oct. 16 
after a four-months recess. Although 
hopes are by no means high, it is now 
felt that the prospect of success is greater 
than it has been for some time. The dead- 


! IKE many a parliamentary body, the 


lock in which the Confer- 
ence found itself when it 
adjourned last, June has 
been broken. Its fate now 
hangs on Germany’s will- 
ingness to compromise in 
her demand for rearma- 
ment, forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles. For 
France seems likely to re- 
main adamant: the publi- 
cation of reports that the 
German general staff has 
completed plans for in- 
vading France via Swit- 
zerland has not served to 
increase her willingness to 
permit Germany to rearm. 

To a suggestion from 
Great Britain that the U. 
S. postpone laying down 
larger 6-inch gun cruisers 
than those now in exist- 
ence, Washington has re- 
plied with a clear-cut re- 
fusal. Denmark is pre- 
paring to supply its citi- 
zens with gas masks, and 
in Paris they have been on sale for some 
time. Yet because the British and the 
Americans are backing France in a firm 
stand against German rearmament, and 
Germany is showing signs of faltering un- 
der the strain of a united opposition, the 
world continues to hope that some agree- 
ment will be reached. The alternative to 
agreement is so frightful to contemplate 
that many believe not even Germany will 
assume the responsibility for failure. Dr. 
Goebbels, in his first public speech out- 
side Germany, has reiterated Germany’s 
desire for peace, denied her warlike in- 
tentions. But so great is the gulf be- 
tween French and German views on the 
rearming of the Reich that Baron von 
Neurath, one of the Nazi delegates to 
Geneva, has returned to Berlin to dis- 
cuss the situation with the Cabinet. 
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Present home of the League of Nations, an old hotel 


in Geneva. 


McKee Enters N. Y. Race 


OSEPH V. McKEE, the dapper Al- 
] derman who made a big hit as Act- 

ing Mayor of New York City when 
he succeeded the disgraced Jimmy Walk- 
er, and then turned down a nomination 
of his own for a Wall Street job, has en- 
tered the New York Mayoralty race as 
an “independent” candidate. Fusion’s 
chances are admittedly not improved by 
the addition. The result may be to split 
the opposition vote and return Tammany 
to power. Straw votes in the Bronx are 
heavily for McKee—but the Bronx is 
Flynn territory, and Flynn is McKee’s 
backer. Because Flynn had a conference 
with Postmaster General Farley before 
McKee joined the race it has been in- 
ferred that he has the Administration’s 
tacit support. 

The City has taken a beating from Wall 
Street. Part of the tax program which 
Samuel Untermyer obligingly devised to 
save Tammany’s face was a transfer tax 
on stock sales and a tax of 5% on the 
gross profits of stock brokers. Angered, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change decided to evade the taxes by mov- 
ing to New Jersey. Some people still 
think they were bluffing. But they went 
right ahead with their plans, hiréd an 
abandoned city market in Newark, and 
began to remodel it. Alarmed, Tammany 
backed down, withdrawing the taxes. 

The defeat of its tax program left Tam- 
many wondering where it could raise 
money for relief and operating expenses. 
At the eleventh hour, with the help of 
Gov. Lehman, the bankers came to an 
agreement with the City Administration 
whereby the bankers undertook to refund 
outstanding revenue bills and make im- 
mediate short-term loans of $70,000,000, 
the city to turn over delinquent taxes to 
the bankers and drop its taxes against 
savings banks and insurance companies. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
REICHSTAG FIRE TRIAL 


Greeted as they entered the courtroom 

by the raised arms of the Hitler salute, 

and returning the 

greeting in kind, the 

six judges of the 

German Supreme 

Court at Leipzig 

charged with the 

trial of Marinus 

Van der Lubbe, 

Ernst Torgler, and 

the three Bulgar- 

ians began their de- 

liberations on Sept. 

21. Herr Torgler 

Van: der Lubbe and the Bulgarians 

vehemently denied 

having any part in the burning of the 

Reichstag. Van der Lubbe confessed to 

the crime, but said he was not a Com- 

munist. When other witnesses were asked 

whether he had any connection with the 

Nazis, he gave an enigmatic laugh which 

he refused to explain. The entire first 

week of the proceedings has been de- 

yoted to the events leading up to the fire. 

Throughout them Van der Lubbe’s de- 

meanor has been in marked contrast to 

that of the other defendants. They are 

defiant; he is secretive, sulky. They tes- 

tify at length, and with a wealth of de- 

tails. He answers questions in monosyl- 

lables or not at all. They give the im- 

pression of having nothing to conceal. 

He seems to be concealing as much as he 

can. The trial will probably be a long 

one, but so far it has brought out noth- 

ing to throw doubt on the conclusions of 

the International Commission that Tor- 

gler and the, Bulgarians are innocent and 

Van der Lubbe not a Communist (Schol., 
Oct. 7, p. 16). 


IRELAND 

President De Valera has won his first 
triumph over the United Irish Party since 
that coalition was formed (Schol., Sept. 
30, p. 19). When the Dail opened on 
Sept. 28, Frank MacDermot, one of the 
leaders of the opposition, moved to cen- 
sure the government for using the Public 
Safety Act against oppositionists. The 
motion was defeated by a vote of 80 to 
65. 


AVIATION 

After talking with Premier Theodor 
Stauning and calling on King Christian 
of Denmark, Charles and Anne Lindbergh 
crossed over to Sweden, the country of 
Col. Lindbergh’s ancestors. In stockholm 
they lunched with the Crown Prince. After 
a two-weeks’ stay in Sweden, they flew 
to Helsingfors, Finland, where they re- 
mained two days. Then they went on to 
Leningrad, and from Leningrad to Mos- 
cow. No enthusiastic reception was ex- 
pected there. But Russia admires Ameri- 
can mechanical efficiency, and huge crowds 
turned out to greet the couple. Out of 
the throng came a voice, saying, “Wel- 
come, Lindbergh. You have made a splen- 
did flight in a splendid machine, and we 
are glad to see you. Tomorrow we will 
have machines and men like you and be 
proud of them.” The Lindberghs visited 
Lenin’s tomb. Meantime Pan-American 
Airways speeded up its transoceanic. trans- 
port plans. 


JAPAN 

The Japanese Naval Chief of Staff has 
won increased independence of action 
through a regulation authorizing him to 
deal directly with the commanders in 
peace as well as in war. Previously de- 
cisions had to be referred to the Naval 
Cabinet Minister. 


Social Studies Section 


Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


While the Duke of Devonshire dubs 
automobiles “foul stinking things” and 
“horrible brutes which make life hideous,” 
the Massachusetts Forest and Park As- 
sociation announces completion of plans 
for a 350-mile bridle path to stretch the 
length of the state, from Cape Cod to 
the Berkshires, with a branch down Cape 
Ann. At the Berkshire end the path 


will connect with the Vermont system. 
Every twenty miles there is to be a “horse 
hotel,’ twenty miles being considered a 
comfortable day’s journey on horseback. 


For the second time in ten days, hurri- 
cane has struck Tampico, Mexico’s larg- 
est oil port, destroying three-fourths of 
the city, killing untold scores of persons, 
cutting off communications, and causing 
damage estimated at nearly $3 million. 
Flood followed the storm. At this writ- 
ing 184 bodies have been recovered, and 
it is estimated that 17,000 persons have 
been driven from their homes. 


@ 

Dr. Kurt Schmitt, Minister of Eco- 
nomics in the Nazi government, has is- 
sued a “rescript” (official announcement) 
repudiating the German boycott of Jew- 
ish business houses. But an unnamed offi- 
cial declares that Dr. Schmitt’s announce- 
ment does not in any way change the 
Nazi policy to eliminate Jews from Ger- 
many. * 


Tom Mann, veteran 76-year-old British 
labor leader, has at last been admitted to 
this country, where he is to take part in 
the Anti-War Congress. Because he is a 
Communist, the Department of Labor for 
a long time excluded him. 

@ 


A Senate investigating committee has 
learned that the Shipping Board spent 
nearly $2 millions repairing ships which 
it then sold for about $1 million and lent 
the purchaser nearly $4 millions when his 
total assets were $1,172,000. It has also 
learned that, thanks to extravagant sub- 
sidies, ocean mail costs the government as 
much as $66,000 a pound. 


e 

President Roosevelt has called for the 
resignation of Commissioner William E. 
Humphrey, Republican, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Mr. Humphrey, 
in a letter pointing out that the Commis- 
sion is independent of Presidential con- 
trol, has declined to resign. It is said that 
Mr. Roosevelt sought to replace Mr. Hum- 
phrey, a conservative, by Philip La Fol- 
lette, Progressive Republican, once Wis; 
consin’s governor, a man more sympa- 
thetic to the New Deal than stand-patter 
Humphrey. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has long had charge“of enforcing fair 
competition in industry, and the NIRA 
has given it renewed importance. Also, it 
is charged with the execution of the new 
Securities Law, to which conservative ele- 
ments are growing increasingly hostile. 
Authorities disagree on the extent of the 
President’s power to remove independent 


Commission members. 


Deaths of the Week 


Arthur Seligman, 60, Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico since 1931. ... 
Mrs. A. M. Williamson, English novelist, 
co-author of The Lightning Conductor. 
... Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 58, former presi- 
dent of the University of Washington 
and president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. .. . 
James W. Collier, 61, former ‘Represen- 
tative from Mississippi, member of the 
Tariff Commission, and author of the 3.2 
beer bill. 
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Who's Who in the News 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


Samuel Untermeyer is sometimes called 
the Al Smith of the Jews because he talks 
straight and loves to fight in the public 

interest. He has given 
New York City $10,- 
000,000 worth of free 
law. In his first bat- 
tle, at the age of 7, 
he yelled “Hurray for 
Jeff Davis!” and 
waded into Grant’s 
army when it entered 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
At 75 he is still bat- 
tling. Right now he 
is swinging his right 
foot in a boycott at 
Nazi Germany, wrestling with the Stock 
Exchange with one hand, juggling Tam- 
many Hall in the other, and champing 
New York’s financial sorrows in his teeth. 

Untermeyer’s slave-holding Virginia 
father died when Lee surrendered, and 
his mother moved to New York to open 
a boarding house. Sam was practicing 
law at 16. Two years later, with benefit 
of a beard, he was winning half the cases 
in the Justices’ Court. At 21 he had re- 
ceived over $75,000 in fees. But when he 
was 28, making a mere $100,000 a year, 
he went into finance and set aside a nest- 
egg of five millions before he felt he could 
return to the pure practice of law witheut 
worrying about his old age. 

He enjoys the enmity of the Morgans, 
U. S. Steel, and Henry Ford, whom he 
forced to quit his anti-Jewish campaign. 
He was so feared by the New York elec- 
tric power group that they let his elec- 
tric bill go for eight years without dark- 
ening his Hudson River mansion. Finally, 
to keep him in good humor, they settled 
his protested $7,000 bill for half. He 
wears a fresh orchid every day. His 
cross-examinations have sent witnesses to 
the sanitarium. Asthmatic sleeplessness 
helps him work overtime; an_ indelible 
memory and sheer genius do the rest. 


DR. JOE 


At Congressional investigations, Sena- 
tors addressed Joseph B. Eastman, Fed- 
eral railroad czar (see FCOT, p. 17) as 
Doctor, but the re- 
porters call him Joe. 

It gives you an idea 
of what he’s like. 

When he was arbi- 
trating a wage war 
for Boston street car 
workers in 1914, Louis 
Brandeis said, “Joe 
Eastman has more in- 
terest in public ser- 
vice and less interest 
in his career than any 
man I’ve ever known.” ‘ 

President - Wilson took him fromm the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commission 
to serve on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a Republican; President Hoo- 
ver named him as a Democrat. On both 
occasions Joe denied the label and poli- 
ticians protested. But the .appointments 
went through. The I. C. C. needed him. 

During his tenure he usually cast dis- 
senting votes, not from contrariness but 
from conviction. Although he has an open 
mind, he has come to believe in public 
ownership of utilities, and he hopes for 
one all-embracing transportation system 
in this country. A minister’s son, he feels 
man’s best work is done without thought 
of financial profit. 

At 51 he is unmarried but still sociable. 
He works from 9 to 10:30 at night, with 
time out at 5 for tennis or handball. 
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Weekly Sports Page 


wheelers 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


INCE 1906, when the forward 
pass was introduced into foot- 
ball, there have been no 


greater passers than Benny 
Friedman and Harry Newman, the 
Michigan quarterbacks of different 
decades. Newman played his final 
game for Michigan last year when he 
was everybody’s choice for all-Ameri- 
can quarterback. Friedman was seven 
years ahead of Newman’s time, but 
the two great players knew each other 
well, 

Harry Kipke, present Michigan 
coach, likes to tell the story of one of 
his early conversations with young 
Newman, when he first appeared on 
the campus at Ann Arbor. Newman 
had responded to the call for fresh- 
man football candidates, and Kipke, 
in strolling around among the players 
as they warmed up with punts and 
passes, noticed the orthodox “Michi- 
gan” style which Newman used in 
throwing forward passes. All the 
other freshmen were throwing the ball 
in what Kipke calls “high school 
form,” a remark not designed to be 
complimentary, and no doubt a gen- 
eralization to which there are many 
exceptions. 

“You seem to know how to throw a 
ball the right way,” Kipke said to 
Newman the Freshman. 

“I ought to,” Newman returned, 
“Benny Friedman taught me.” 

No side-wheelers were Friedman 
and Newman. They tossed straight 
and accurate passes, with the arm 
travelling in the same line as the di- 
rection of the ball—straight from be- 
hind the ear, close to the head asthe 
arm and wrist come forward, with the 
arm and hand following through and 





finishing in the straight-line direction 
of the flight of the ball. 

Most players remember their first 
boyhood attempts at throwing for- 
ward passes—the ball that seemed too 
big for the hand, the awkward effort 
to slice it underneath to make it 
spiral, the wobbly, ocean-wave flight 
through the air. 

The key to the passing success of 
Friedman and Newman is: (1) their 
grip on the ball; (2) cocking the 
hand behind the ear; (3) in delivering 
the ball, rolling it off the ends of the 
fingers while the fingers are in a ver- 
tical position; (4) the straight-line 
delivery of the arm as differentiated 
from the side-arm delivery. 

There are numerous ways to grip a 
football for throwing spiral forward 
passes, but the Michigan way is what 
we are interested in for the moment, 
and we will stick to that. A fellow 
with small hands is not going to be 
able to throw forwards the Michigan 
way. It requires big hands, the bigger 
the better, for it calls for the whole 
of the hand surface to be in contact 
with the ball. Friedman calls it 
“palming the ball.” Kipke calls it 
“shutting the daylight out of it.” If 
you want to test yourself to see 
whether you could meet the Michigan 
requirements, stretch your hand over 
a football so that when you hold your 
hand with the ball in it up to the 
light you cannot see any light be- 
tween any part of your hand and the 
ball. Small hands will pever pass this 
test. And large hands, too, will fail 
unless they are properly conditioned 
and stretched. through long practise. 

Benny Friedman had heard that 
big-league baseball pitchers developed 


The great Benny Friedman, former Michigan quarterback, in recent years one of the leading professional players, in a moving picture 
sequence of how he throws a forward pass. 
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the muscles of their throwing hands 
and fingers by squeezing a tennis ball 
or a hand ball as tightly as they could. 
riedman carried a tennis ball around 
with him and at various times through- 
out the day he would exercise and 
stretch his hands by squeezing it and 
releasing it for a minute or so. 

The moving picture transcription of 
Benny Friedman below shows the 
various stages vital to throwing for- 
ward passes successfully the Michi- 
gan way. The first photograph shows 
the ball-in Friedman’s two hands, the 
instant after he has received it from 
center. He is making the adjustment 
to his right (throwing) hand, grip- 
ping the ball slightly to the rear of 
the center, with the four fingers over- 
lapping the laces. 

The second -photograph shows the 
turn of the body as the right foot is 
taken back and the body weight 
shifted to it. The ball is_ being 
brought across close to the body for 
its position behind the ear. 

In the third picture the ball is 
cocked behind the ear. There has 
been no wasted motion. The ball was 
kept close to the body as it was 
brought back. The left hand is out 
in front serving as a balance rod. 

In the fourth photograph the de- 
livery has started. The body-weight 
has now shifted to the forward or 
left foot. The ball is about to leave 
the hand. It leaves the finger tips 
last, and it is important to keep the 
fingers pointed up, because it is this 
last contact with the finger tips that 
imparts the spiral to the ball as the 
wrist is snapped forward, just as a 
baseball catcher snaps his wrist in 
pegging to second base. 

The ball is gone in the fourth pho- 
tograph, which you can see, or I 
should say, which you cannot see. It 
has gone over the cameraman’s head, 
just where it was aimed. Observe the 
perfectly straight line the arm makes. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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If you have not already visited 
the capital city of “Washington 
you will do so sooner or later. 
And you will almost certainly find 
yourself looking up at the bronze 
figure of Andrew Jackson in Lafay- 
ette Square. If your own judgment 
agrees with that of critics who call 
the state "grotesque," you will, 
nevertheless, find more to enjoy in 
this attempt by an early American 
sculptor if you know its story and 
realize that it was erected at a 
time when there were few creative 
artists in our country. 

Alexander B. Trowbridge, one 
of our most noted contemporary 
architects who has had a hand in 
creating a beautiful Washington, 
told me the story last summer and 
argeed to put it in writing for 
SCHOLASTIC readers. His ac- 
count is printed below. 


ERNEST W. WATSON, 
Art Editor. 


N the middle of the nineteenth 

century, there lived in Charleston, 

S. C., a youthful plasterer named 

Robert Mills. He was frequently 
called upon to produce ornamental de- 
tails in plaster-of-Paris, and this de- 
veloped in him a certain dexterity in 
modeling. 

One day, he exhibited a portrait 
bust of John C. Calhoun that created 
a good deal of local excitement and 
favorable comment. The citizens of 
Charleston, believing that they had 
discovered a genius, decided to send 
Mills to Rome to study sculpture 
under one of the noted teachers of the 
period. Following this. impulse, a 
sum of money was raised by subscrip- 
tion and Mills started for Rome by 
way of Washington, D. C. 

Upon his arrival in the capital city, 
he learned of a movement to erect an 
equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson. 
Mills had never modeled a horse but 
that did not deter him from applying 
in person to the members of the com- 
mittee who were directing the project. 
We do not know whether there was a 
dearth of sculptors or whether Robert 
Mills possessed salesmanship of a 
high order. However, he was awarded 
the job. 

Rome was promptly banished from 
his mind, as he purchased an elderly, 
but still famous, race horse named 
Olympus. Mills was not precisely 
like the boy who, when asked if he 
could play the violin, replied: “I 
don’t know, I’ve never tried.” Mills 
was less cautious, more cocksure. 
One can imagine him saying: ‘Of 
course I can model an equestrian 
statue. Just watch me!” So he put 
Olympus through his paces and taught 
him to rear. He took many measure- 
ments, studied various breeds of 











Statue of Andrew Jackson in Washington 


horses, even dissecting carcasses in 
order to perfect himself for the work. 
At the government museums, he 
studied costumes, military accoutre- 
ments, swords, spurs, saddles, and 
bridles. 

Then he started modeling the study 
in clay. When this was completed, 
he looked about for a foundry where 
the model could be cast in bronze. 
Finding nothing of the kind reason- 
ably near Washington, he decided to 
do it himself, in that respect emulat- 
ing Benvenuto Cellini, famous gold- 
smith and sculptor of the Renais- 
sance. With no practical experience 
to guide him, he patiently fumbled 
and messed around, making many 
failures, yet finally producing a per- 
fect cast from his original model. We 
ought to take off our hats to this per- 
severing youngster who had _ such 
supreme confidence in himself that he 
performed a near miracle. 

When it was unveiled and viewed 
by the passing crowds, there were 
many derisive remarks and fewer 
words of praise. In Congress, ora- 
tors grew eloquent in their denuncia- 
tions of this “grotesque” attempt to 
embellish a notable section of the 
capital city through the use of sculp- 
ture. But there were many defenders, 
one of whom in an impassioned plea 
in Congress, asked his audience if 
they could recall any other sculptured 
replica of a rearing horse that did 
not rely for its support upon a tree- 
stump or a large shrub placed under- 


neath the horse. How did Mills 
manage the Jackson statue without 
some such awkward contrivance? 


There seems to be a great deal of 
horse forward of the hind hoofs. 
Simple enough; he filled the tail full 
of lead. 





Football Fans! 


Don’t miss 
Postum’s Show 


on Friday nights! 





UNE in on the Postum All- 

America Football Radio Show— 
and learn what goes on behind the scenes 
in the great gridiron drama! 


Famous coaches give you the week’s 
All-America ratings... tell you inside 
stories on players, teams and games. You 
hear the most exciting plays of the week 
vividly re-enacted! 


This thrilling show reaches you through 
the courtesy of General Foods—makers 
of Postum—America’s favorite “ training- 
table” drink. 


Why athletes use Postum 


Postum contains no caffein—no drug 
stimulants. It is simply whole wheat and 
bran slightly sweetened with molasses and 
roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor 
you will enjoy. And Postum-made-with- 
milk is one of the most wholesome, nour- 
ishing drinks in the world. 


Tune in on Postum’s All-America 
Football Radio Show! Every Friday night, 
at 9:30 o'clock, Eastern Standard Time 
. .. on your local station of the ccast-to- 
coast network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


“ “ 


To make it easy for you to 


< 
F R E E ! follow the advice of famous 


coaches, we will send you a full week’s supply 
of Postum ... and a copy of “Pop” Warner’s 
training booklet, “Iron Men and How to 
Build Them.” Just mail the coupon. 


Postum 


A product of General Foods 


, 





Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. scu. 10-14-33 

I wantto try Postum for thirty days. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
my Personal Score Board and one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the book- 
let, “ron Men and How to Build Them.” 


wt 20 ove eat 


Name 





Street 





State 
Fill in completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.) 


City. 
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Student Section 


Social Studies Signposts 
(Concluded from page 14) 


There are also many pamphlets pub- 
lished, frequently free of charge, by various 
associations or foundations for promotion, 
protection, or prevention of different Stud 
things. . . . One of the most interesting n 
of these is “Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride” prob 
(10c), published by the American Civil sspe 
Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. . . . It gives in detail the battle 
that is still being waged along a national 
front for the rights of free speech, free THRE 
assembly, fair trial, and free press, as Dear 
they were written into the Constitution by In 
the founders of the Republic. . .. These 
are thrilling chapters in American history 






The Order of the Round Table is open to 
all undergraduate high school students 
errant in the field of creative writing. Stu- 


is of a more spectacular nature than his 
brother, but possessed with the same per- 


sistence. He comes when I am trying my assert 


dents who qualify as Squires of the Round 
Table are notified by mail. Publication of 
their work in this department initiates 
students as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's 
name at the end of the last page. 


How | Write Poetry 


St: my first poem appeared in 


the school magazine, my friends have 


asked me how I write poetry. I 
feel rather nervous when I am questioned 
in this way; they look at me so expect- 
antly, supposing, evidently, that I am 
about to reveal just what mental calis- 
thenics I must put my brain through be- 
fore it can produce a poem. I find it 
impossible to state definitely just how I 
write my poems and how long it takes me, 
for there are ideas and ideas, and poems 
and poems. 

There are these bold ideas, which burst 

in upon me, proclaiming breathlessly, 
“Look, here I am! Am I not grand?” 
And I am so struck with their self- 
confidence that I would not dare to change 
them, but put them down just as they 
come. These are the five-minute, or even 
one-minute kind. They come blindingly, 
flaring up like a Roman candle, so that 
for the moment I am so intrigued by them 
that I do not realize until later that they 
were mostly colored smoke, until I stand 
looking ruefully down at the charred and 
broken stick in my hand. So when one of 
these self-confident fellows bursts in upon 
me, I usually imprison him on paper in 
my drawer, and let him cool his heels for 
a week or so, and then, if he is still as 
cocky as ever, I think maybe there is 
something in him after all. 
‘ Then there is the dogged kind of idea, 
the “Please, Mister, won’t you give me a 
chance?” kind. He will not let me alone, 
but stands at my elbow, plucks at my 
sleeve, and tells me over and over that if 
only he is given a chance, he will make 
good. This kind of idea usually hasn’t 
much real talent, but he is ever so willing 
to work, and after he has pestered me for 
a week or so, I am usually so much 
touched by his persistence ‘that I decide 
to give him a chance. So I put him to 
work in some metrical form and he does 
his best in the new job, and usually pro- 
duces a creditable piece of work. Some- 
times, as if fired by the desire to repay me 
for his chance, he rises to unexpected 
heights and produces something really 
quite good. 

The dogged half-hour idea has a little 
brother who always comes at night. He 


best to sleep and teases and torments me, 


calling me a lazy-bones because I do not 
want to get up at midnight and wake 
the family by turning on the light so that 
I can write him down. Perching himself 


where he can easily be grasped he chants 


over and over in a sing-song voice, “You 
won’t remember me in the morning,” until 
in desperation I grope about in the dark 
to find pencil and paper and write him 
down without benefit of light. When I 
look at him in the morning, he is usually 
rather pitiful, a poor sleepy little idea 
who forgot to go to bed. 

Most exasperating, but very lovable, are 
the shy ideas. Instead of being pursued 
by them I pursue them, for they always 
drift just beyond my grasp. True, now 
and then a shy idea does come up behind 
me and touch me lightly on the shoulder, 
but when I turn to seize her, she slips 
away, and I catch barely a glimpse of her 
averted face. Sometimes ‘she comes at 
night, and reveals herself to me in dreams, 
but in the morning she is gone, and I can- 
not recapture her; there lingers only the 
faintest perfume to tell me she passed me 
in the night. I have infinite patience with 
this shy idea. I try not to rush her, to 
frighten her with bombastic phrases, or 
lay a web of rhyme to entangle her wary 
feet. I merely try to make her feel at 
home in my mind. But the task is almost 
fruitless. She hides in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of my brain, taking the truly shy 
person’s delight in tormenting me. Now 
and then I succeed in capturing something 
belonging to a shy idea—a pretty, per- 
fumed word, a delicately woven phrase. 
Rarely do I capture the idea itself. But 
more than the five-minute kind of poem or 
the half-hour kind, I love the ghosts of 
these unborn poems, which will perhaps 
never be born to me, but to some other 
person who knows a better way of making 
shy ideas feel at home. 

—Carol Turner, 18, Central H. 8., Min- 

neapolis, Minn., Miss Abigail O’Leary, 
Teacher. 


* 
Picture 


Two sharp daggers, never dim, 
Sapphire blue, the eyes of him. 


White eyelashes, unkempt hair, 
Wrinkled forehead, lordly air. 


Cracking voice and creaking bones— 
Portrait of my Uncle Jones. 
—Carolyn Hope Swayne, 14, George 


School, Pennsylvania. Miss Mar- 
garet A. Gist, Teacher. 


tacklers 


that are still being written. 
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And there is a rousing exposure of party 
machine methods called “New York and 
the Seabury Investigation” (25c), edited 
by John Dewey for the City Affairs Com- 
mittee, at the same address as the L. I. D. 
. . . It shows that machine bosses can not 
only be stupid and grasping but ridicu- 
lously funny as well. . . Brooklyn’s Boss 
McCooey liked it.... “Sure, put it in the 
schools,” he said. “Let the youngsters 
learn how to get along in politics.” 

» 


One of the best pamphlet treatments of 
the Technocracy movement, published since 
its unfortunate decline last winter owing 
to purely personal factors among its lead- 
ers, is “Technocracy: The Plan of Plenty,” 
prepared by a committee of which Harold 
Loeb is chairman, and published by the 
California Division of the Continental 
Committee on Technocracy (10c). Address 
1 East 42d Street, New York. 


No Side-Wheelers 
(Concluded from page 24) 


This is unlike the finish of side-arm 
throwers, who finish with their arm 
crossing in front of the body. 

The final picture shows the follow- 
through, which Friedman has devel- 
oped further than any other forward 
passer of note. Friedman claims that 
the follow-through of arm and body 
gives greater control over the direc- 
tion of the ball, adds length to passes 
which have to go far, and aids the 
passer in escaping tacklers. Friedman 
says that tacklers, in going for the 
passer, direct the force of their drive 
at the point where the passer stood 
cocking the ball behind his ear. 

Friedman has escaped hundreds of 
by his complete follow- 
through, and has even seen two would- 
be tacklers, coming for him, crack 
their heads together behind him. 


In closing, let me say a word about 
the side-arm passer, who outnumbers 
the Friedmans and Newmans by one 
hundred to one. It is easier to spiral 
the ball with a side-arm swish, it is 
likely to go farther, and small hands 


can handle this kind of a throw more 
easily than the other. 
ers, to make the ball spiral, cut their 
hand across and under the ball, thus 


Side-arm pass- 


slicing it, and making for inaccuracy. 
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Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


THREE CHEERS AND A TIGER! 
Dear Sir: 

In the Scholastic of Sept. 23 the 
“Bubbles from the News Cauldron” 
asserted that the citizens of New 
York had formed a Fusion group, nomi- 
nated a candidate for Mayor, and deter- 
mined to oust Tammany Hall from power. 
The Editor, even went so far as to call 
Tammany corrupt. I do not think this is 
a fair view for any non-partisan paper. 
It has not been proven that The Tiger is 
corrupt and it is not for us to judge 
whether it is or not. Perhaps the Editor 
does not know that Tammany is a very 
great benevolent organization and that 
many poor people-profit each year by its 
charity. Remember that there are at least 
a few loyal, aspiring Democrats on the 
subscription lists of the Scholastic and 
that they like their party as well as the 
young Republicans like theirs. 

Robert O’Brien 
Whitehall (N. Y.) High School 


Mr. O’Brien is referred to the pamphlet, 
“New York and the Seabury Investiga- 
tion” described under Social Studies Sign- 
posts in this issue, and to the Political 
Interview Contest announcement in the 
September 30 issue. All the evidence to 
date, including President (then Governor) 
Roosevelt’s hearings in the Farley and 








From Odd Jobs to Big Jobs 


(Concluded from page 19) 


Some part-time jobs lead to sur- 
prising opportunities. A young boy 
that I know who was anxious to go 
on the stage, found it necessary to get 
some work to tide him over the sum- 
mer, which is usually very dull in the 
theatrical business. On the strength 
‘of his strong resonant voice he got a 
job selling score cards at the Polo 
Grounds, the National League base- 
ball park in New York City, in the 
afternoons. This gave him his morn- 
ings to visit the theatrical agencies, 
and while he worked at the ball park 
all afternoon, he also saw all the 
games of the Giants, which was any- 
thing but a hardship to him. Even in 
this unlikely place, the contacts this 
boy made helped him in his own work. 
The concessionnaire, noticing his un- 
usual voice and his difference from the 
ordinary hustler, took an interest in 
him. The concessionaire was a 
wealthy man and had many acquain- 
tances in the theatrical business. When 
he learned of this boy’s ambition, he 
took the trouble to speak to his 
friends and recommend the boy. . This 
started the boy on a successful the- 
atrical career, 


Student Section 


Forum 


Walker cases, indicates 
that not only Tammany 
but most other municipal 
political machines are cor- 
rupt. Tammany’s_ chari- 
table activities are unde- 
niable, but it is also unde- 
niable that it uses these 
activities to strengthen the 
political power with which 
it robs those who receive its charity. Neither 
is Tammany to be confused with the Dem- 
ocratic party. It is only one element in 
the party, and an element that many Dem- 
ocrats consider undesirable.—Ed. 


OUR MISTAKE 
Dear Sir: 


The laboratory scene on the cover of 
your Sept. 30 issue is admittedly artistic, 
but it’s the sort of lab scene you see only 
in the movies. When anyone pours things 
into a graduate, he holds it up so he can 
see just how much he is pouring. And a 
big jar of acid like that is hardly ever 
allowed out on the table. 

—Chemist 








Plato's Republic 
(Concluded from page 14) 


Seabury Commission into the affairs of 
New York City to read the testimony 
of a member of the Board of Alder- 
men who quite frankly admitted that 
he understood nothing whatever of the 
work of an important committee of 
which he was a member but simply sat 
through meetings and voted as he was 
told to vote. If the fairly numerous 
departments of political science al- 
ready established in some of our great- 
est American universities exert upon 
our public life the influence we have 
a right to expect from them, it may 
well become impossible at some not 
too distant day for ignorant, un- 
trained, and incompetent citizens to be 
appointed or elected to positions of 
public trust and responsibility. 


Reading List 


For general collateral reading parallelling the 
whole series, two books are especially recom- 
mended: 

The. Story of Utopias, by Lewis Mumford 
(Boni Liveright, 1922). Now out of print, but 
still available in libraries. A trifle academic, 
but excellent to read after one has become ac- 
quainted with the general idea of the main 
utopias. 

Touring Utopia, by Frances Theresa Russell 
(Dial Press, New York, 1933). This book classi- 
fies utopian schemes according to their nature 
and function. It then discusses various social 
institutions in separate chapters, such as gov- 
ernment, education, economics, etc. It contains 
an interesting imaginary ‘“‘map’”’ of utopian 
countries and the most complete list of utopias 
yet published. 

For Article II, the most essential reference 
is Plato’s Republic itself—one of the great 
classics of all time, and a perfectly simple and 
understandable book to read. good edition of 
it is in Everyman’s. Library (Dutton). For a 
good popular ‘introduction to Plato, read the first 
chapter.of Will Durant’s The Story of Philosophy 
(Simon & Schuster, New York). 
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TAKE Orr Now 


for the 


Higgins’ Award 
Contest 


in Meehanieal Drawing 








| ew your knowledge of mechanical 

drawing dramatize the thrills, the 
throbs, the speed of today’s industry 
and transportation! Choose your own 

. subject! Enter it in the HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST— tke most in- 
teresting contest of nation-wide scope 
that the study of mechanical drawing 
has ever offered! 


To Donald O’Brien, of Camden, 
N. J., went first prize in last year’s 
CONTEST for the interesting air- 
plane drawing shown herewith. You, 
too, should be able to select and 
dramatize a subject equally as in- 
teresting and original. 


Fascinating Projects 
as Suggestions 


Prepared by Mr. J. H. 

Constantine, Director 

of Industrial Education, 

Passaic Public Schools, 

widely known engineer 

and educator, our proj- 

ect sheet gives you a 

fine idea of typical 

subjects and at the 

same time shows you 

the procedure in interpreting any 
subject correctly. It is invaluable for 
reference. No student should be with- 
out it. Send us a carton taken from 
a new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink 
and we will forward it to you, to- 
gether with the contest details. 





Use the coupon below. Hig- 
gins’ Drawing Inks may be 
obtained from your neigh- 

= =borhood stationer or druggist. = = 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired): 

CT Details of the New Higgins’ Mechanical Drawing 
Contest. 

= interesting instruction sheet, for which I 
enclose the carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink. 








Your School and 
Mech. Drawing Teacher 








SCHOOL NEWS 


(Students are invited to become correspon- 
dents of SCHOLASTIC by sending news 


items to this department.) 


One thousand high school students in 
Belleville, N. J., were asked, Who is your 
favorite radio performer? And they an- 
swered in.this order: Eddie Cantor, Bing 
Crosby, Kate Smith, Jack Pearl, Guy 
Lombardo’s Orchestra, Lowell Thomas, 
Ed Wynn, Rubinoff, Gracie Allen, and 
Rudy Vallee. 

Evidently, comedy rates first, music 
second, and news third. 

What radio act do you like best? Drop 
a postcard to this department. The stand- 
ing of the radio acts in the order of their 
popularity will be listed here just as reg- 
ularly as your postcards come in. Vote for 
your favorite. 

\ * 

PERRYTON (TEX.) H. S.—The man- 
ual training class is putting its skill to 
use by furnishing the work room. They 
have built lumber-racks, paint and screw 
shelves and student lockers. 


a 
SOUTHSIDE H. S., FORT WAYNE, 
IND.—A useful community activity was 
started by the Girls’ Club last year. They 
established a Lost and Found Department 
for the school and accompanied it with a 


DICTIONARY — STANDARD ENGLISH 


25cents 
post- 
paid. 
Defini- 
tion 
Stnd. Eng. Words 25c. Lists of 3-Letter word’ 
winning first prize in recent Gold-M 
Princess Pat, thfinder, Bisquick, } i 
Wheaties Contest, at 50c, 3 for $1.00 List first-prize winner 
in 30 contests, 25c. Copy of Contest Magazine, 25c. Full information 


req 
Dept. SM DeLONG AGENCY, Inc., Lafayette, Indiana 














campaign which urged students to write 
their names on books, notebooks, pens, 
and other possessions. 
s 2 
GREENVILLE (S. C.) H. S.—The ac- 
curate and forceful news writing of the 
High News is the fruit of a copy desk sys- 
tem installed by Fred Kendrick. He se- 
lected several first-rank English students 
to read all copy of the paper for errors in 
fact, grammar, and spelling. They are 
also equipped to improve the writing when 
necessary. 
—Dyar Massey, Editor, High News. 
. 


LENNOX (S. D.) H. S.—Members of 
the American Problems class of ’32 have 
formed a club to discuss present social and 
political problems. This class wrote a 
Political Party Platform last year and 
won a prize of $50 in books offered by 
Scuoxiastic. Many of the books won as 
prizes are serving as the basis for the 
group discussions. Meetings are being 
held at the high school two evenings a 
month. The townspeople are being invited 
to attend and, if they wish, share in the 
programs. Mr. Maurice Wieting, prin- 
cipal and social science teacher, is serving 


as adviser. 
—Fred Courey, Editor, 
Lennox Pep-A-Graph. 
¢ 


JAMES MONROE H. S., NEW YORK, 
N. Y.—Although Harry Zeidner, recent 
James Monroe graduate, has been in the 
United States only eight years, he is hav- 
ing a novel in English, Sin of the Earth, 
published by Little, Brown & Co. When 
he was still in high school, he wrote a 
play in Jewish, “The Broken Oath,” which 
ran over six months in Los Angeles. Now 
22, he is Tecturing next month on psy- 
chology at Labor Temple. 

—Machbi Dobkin, Editor, Mirror. 











ENTER NOW! WORD BUILDING 





CONTEST 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


Twenty Prizes of $1.00 
each 


One Hundred Prize Pack- 
ages of One Pound of 
Planters Peanuts 


Do you know any three-letter words? - How many can you make with the letters in 


ALWAYS DEMAND 


Start to build your list now. 


It’s lots of fun. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


And you can win a prize. 


RULES 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one is eligible 
« for the prizes. . z 
9 The object of the contest is to build a list of three- 
« letter words from the letters in ALWAYS DE- 
MAND PLANTERS PEANUTS. Any letter may 
be used more than once. Use only the first person 
present tense singular form of verbs. A word of 
several meanings may be used only one time. Do 
not use abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, suffixes, or 
refixes. Do not use archaic or obsolete words, 
Ralectic words, or variants. Foreign words which 
appear in the English section of standard dictionaries 
such as Webster's Internat: . are acceptable. 


3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing a 
* picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. If you can 
not obtain a bag, send a hand drawn picture of Mr. 
Peanut instead. On the first page, write your name, 
e, home address, city, state, and the total number 
of words in your list. Use only one side of paper. 
4 Mail entries to Planters Contest, 1310, 155 East 
« 44th St., New York, in time for them to arrive 
by midnight November 11, 1933. 
5 Prizes are for length and neatness of list. Judges’ 
« decision is final. Winners will be named in the 
Schoiastic issue of December 9, 1935. In case of 
ties, full amount of the prize will be awarded both 
parties. 
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Revolution on Rails 
(Concluded from page 15) 


the new trains are at a point where 
they can compete with buses on price 
and with airplanes on speed. The new 
trains will be able to average 70 miles 
an hour with ease, in place of the 
usual thirty mile an hour speed of the 
present. 


Now other roads are ordering cars 
built upon the same basic principles: 
light-weight, stream-line design, cheap 
fuel, and high speed. The Pennsyl- 
vania has been running a stainless 
steel train equipped with pneumatic 
rubber tires from Philadelphia to Nor- 
ristown. Shortly after the Adams or- 
der went to Pullman, the Burlington 
system called for a similar train from 
Budd. A light-weight aluminum train 
has been ordered to replace wooden 
cars on Manhattan’s elevated rail- 
ways. New York’s subways are test- 
ing sound-proof cars and stream-lined 
cars. On the streets of several cities 
in the country there are aluminum 
cars running, and the Union Pacific 
expects to have its new train ready by 
December. 


It all means that trains will soon 
be running from coast to coast in forty 
to fifty hours; that reduced rates, per- 
haps as low as one cent a mile, will 
introduce new opportunities of travel 
to the American people; that the in- 
creased profits will revitalize shrunk- 
en railroad stocks and bonds, held by 
many a private investor, by banks, 
and by insurance companies; and that 
the money released from these stocks 
and bonds will swell the stream of 
commerce. 


As for the buses and the airplanes, 
they will continue to operate profit- 
ably within their own specialized 
fields. It is unlikely that the railroads 
will ever touch the airplane in the 
field of high-speed long-distance 
hauls. On the other hand, airplanes 
are unlikely to become carriers of 
heavy freight in the near future. And 
the buses seem to have a domain of 
their own in the department of short 
runs, especially where frequent stops 
must be made. There are also signs 
that the buses may make a few im- 
provements of their own. Buckminster 
Fuller is building a Dymaxion car, 
shaped like a rain drop, which is con- 
sidered the most thorough job of 
stream-lining in motor transport. It 
is not likely that either the bus or the 
airplane will surrender much of the 
passenger traffic they have gained. 
What is more probable is that the im- 
proved train will make room for a 
large increase in the traveling popula- 
tion. For the railroads are certainly 
back in the running, and they are run- 
ning on the fastest schedule in their 
history. 
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Student Section 





TEACHER BONERS 


(Every student who has a genuine boner 
committed by a teacher printed on this 
page will receive a gift of one Modern 
Library book.) 

English Teacher: “Now, girls, I want 
you to approach this subject with unbal- 
anced minds.” 

—Contributed by O. C. 
8 


STUDENT BONERS 


(An eight month subscription to any 
magazine in the Scholastic Periodical Ser- 
vice will be given to every teacher who 
has a genuine Student Boner published on 
this page.) 

Curious Freshman: “What would be the 
nationality of a child born on a ship flying 
the American flag, whose parents were 
both dead?” 

—Contributed by Miss Anita Heaps, 
Cardiff, Maryland 


Teacher: “May, why is your quiz paper 
covered with quotation marks?” 
May: “Isn’t there a rule against plagi- 
arism?” 
—Wampus 
» 


“Why do women as a rule talk mofe 
than men do?” 
“I suppose it’s because they have the 
men to talk about.” 
—Pointer 
. 


The guy who hums when the orchestra 
plays 
Makes me boil for days and days. 


In controversy, I detest 

The guy who pokes you in the chest. 
More guys for whom I cannot care 
Are those who greet me: “Hello There!” 


—Ted Cook 
a 


Thoughts on Learning and Athletics 
Where is the diploma of that quondam 
strange 
Boy from Illinois, Mr. Harold (Red) 
Grange? 
And where’s the sheepskin with its Latin 
lines 
That was said to be desired by Ellsworth 
Vines? 


We do not feel that the attainment of a 
university degree is important to these 
gentlemen, or to other boys who leave col- 
lege and say that the emergence is tem- 
porary. But we feel that there is a lot of 
hypocrisy emitted by such abandoners of 
learning. Why don’t they say that college 
seems pretty tame to them after the bally- 
hoo of athletics? Speaking of beautiful 
candor, recently some man on his eighty- 
eighth birthday was asked to what he at- 
tributed his longevity, and he said it de- 
pended entirely on the fact that he was 
born in 1845, 

—F.P. A. 


The only critic I ever saw give a coin to 
a panhandler was Percy Hammond—and 
he gave it to am undeserving drunk, too. 
The fellow had told him, “I used to be a 
critic myself once.” 


—John Chapman 
e 


In the pictures published yesterday of 
Jean Harlow (she’s married again) Jean 
shows thirteen upper teeth and ten lower. 
Now all the pictures of debs and beauty 
queens will just have to show thirteen 
uppers and ten lower, and, oh gosh! how 
we dread it. 

—A Line O’ Type 
6 


American barbed wire factories are said 
to be running on double shifts to fill 
orders. Manufacturers of boys’ trousers, 
take notice. 


—Christian Science Monitor 
& 


People who have worried over the de- 
struction of the world by somebody 
smashing up an atom will be comforted 
by Lord Rutherford’s reminder that the 
process is an extremely difficult one. For 
the purposes of general destruction the 
existing method of a world war still has 
no rivals, 

—New York Times 


There is a movement on foot to com- 
bine the University of Chicago with North- 
western. The merger would produce strong 
medical and law schools, and boy! what a 
backfield. 

—Howard Brubaker 


Trailing the Music of Pan 


(Concluded from page 10) 


again the mysterious melody.  Fol- 
lowing the path of St. Catherine, 
where from door to door she attended 
the plague-stricken of Siena, soon to 
the Corso, then to the house of the 
Saint, we found the ancient gurgling 
fountain, which at noon had laughed 
with the splashing washerwomen. 

Farther below lay the valley, the 
gray and hazy olive groves, a misty 
veil covering their gnarled. trunks. 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp into that grove 
and to the distant hills floated the 
alluring melody. We kept to the road. 
Where the silhouette of a solitary cy- 
press broke the horizon, streaks of 
light were outlining the clouds, and 
as dawn appeared the music vanished. 
Two dazed wanderers were slowly re- 
turning to reality and looked upon a 
new landscape, akin to music, such 
a landscape as only Tuscany can 
compose. 


se (ens 350.4 
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WOT TZ wae 
New’ Plays 


@ Soto Fiicut—Three-act comedy for 
3m, 4w. Jim is flunking his premedic 
course—he wants to be an aviator. The 
boy’s struggle between his mother’s fears 
and his grandfather's selfish ambitions 
makes a tense play of youth. Royalty, 
$10.00. Posters available. Price, 50 cents. 


@ Wuo Saw Quir?—Three-act comedy 
for 5m, sw. A young doctor almost loses 
his girl and the coveted hospital appoint- 
ment because of a hot temper and a devo- 
tion to his calling that makes him forget 
to play politics. Royalty, $10.00. Posters 
available. Price, 50 cents. 


@ Turee Moss Roses—Three-act farce for 

3m, 5w. Polly and Billy, disappointed in 

love, decide to change their technique. The 

new system gets results all right—but not 

the kind they had in mind. Price, 35 cents. 
Free catalogue containing full descrip- 


tions of these and other plays and special 
helps on production ‘sent on request. 


~ 
- 
on good plays 


The Dramatic Pus.isHinc Co. 
Dept. S., 542 So. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sponsors of The Dramatic Publishing Company 
One-Act Play Award 


This mark 














SCHOLARSHIPS 











—WHERE TO APPLY 
AND WHEN— 


STUDENT-AID, a new magazine, is the 
clearing house for information on scholar- 
ships, loan funds and student employment. 


Each issue gives information about all 
kinds of scholarships, costs, curricula and 
financial aid available at the different 
colleges; also each profession and the 
educational institutions of the various 
states are discussed. A different pro- 
fession and state each month. 


Some colleges have special funds and 
“ear marked” scholarships given for 
many reasons other than scholastic stand- 
ing and many organizations have funds 
to lend or give. STUDENT-AID ' tells 
about these. ' 


Make sure your school and community 
libraries subscribe and keep a file. 


STUDENT-AID 


Editorial Offices Lakeville, Conn. 
Subscription Office 
280-P Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


$3.00 a year 4 years $10.00 Sample Copy 25¢. 


STUDENT-AID 
280-P Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please enter my subscription for 1 year........4 yeafS........ 
Enclosed is check or money order for..........ssseeeeeseee 
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LL readers of SCHOLASTIC are invited to say what they think of 
their classroom magazine. Read the ballot below. It lists the fea- 
tures of SCHOLASTIC which are candidates for your approval. Mark 
OK beside those features you like. Write an O for those which you do not 
read. Put down an X for those which you dislike. 

Every student who mails a ballot to the Editorial Office, Scholastic, 155 
East 44th St., New York, before November 1, 1933, will receive a report of 
the results of the election. 

BALLOT 


: ) Cover design ) Dr. Rugg’s Articles 
. ) Editorial 
( 











) News 

) Social Studies Signposts 
) Who's Who in the News 
) Art articles 

) Sports articles 

) Student Forum 

) Sherlock Holmes contest 
) Teacher's Column 

) Other features (specify) 


) BeRiind the Headlines 
One act plays 


Articles about authors 
) General literary articles 
) Poetry Corner 
) Books, by Mrs. Becker 


) Utopia articles by Austin Works 
Short stories 


Literary ds 
Round Table 


LLLP LLL NLL 


Debates 
Name of Student 


} Laughs of the Week 


City and State. .....cccccseececvee pckie Vee ce ceeeb pes Sei sosas 6a 5h sca oe ine daink 


English Section | SCHOLASTIC 


The Coward 


(Continued from page 5) 


curtly: “Charge Chronicle.” Then he 


began to worm through the crowd to- 
ward the fire. His badge passed him 
through the fire-lines, into the smother 
of smoke and the tumult of voices and 
the throbbing rhythm of the engines. The 
loft building was five stories high; and 
when Bob looked up, he saw, as the smoke 
thinned and left vistas, the red of flames 
in every window on the upper floors. Be- 
side an empty hose-wagon, he came upon 
Brett of the Journal, and asked him: 
“Anybody caught?” 

Brett shook his head. “Seven rescues,” 
he said. “Fire started on the top floor, 
so they mostly had time to run.” 

“Got the names?” Bob asked. 

“Jake’s got ’em,” said Brett. Jake was 
the Chronicle’s police reporter. “He's 
gone to telephone them in.” 

Bob nodded. Jake was a good man. 
He would have picked up enough of inci- 
dent and accident to make a story. The 
rewrite men in the office would do the 
rest. His, Bob’s job was to look for a 
feature the other men might have over- 
looked. . . . And, abruptly, he remem- 
bered Dade’s instructions to Ingalls that 
morning. Fire escapes; fire-doors. Were 
they adequate, on this old trap? 

There was an alley beside the burning 
building. He could work in through there 
and find out, perhaps. . .. At the mouth 
of the alley a policeman halted him. Bob 
showed his fire badge. The policeman 
said scornfully: “I don’t give a damn for 
that. That wall in there is going to fall 
in a minute.” 

Bob laughed. “I was covering fires 
when you were in the cradle, old man,” he 
said, and slipped by, into the alley. The 
officer started to pursue, swore, changed 
his mind, returned to his post. The alley 
was not an attractive place to enter. It 
was full of smoke, and sprinkled with 
bits of glass that still tinkled down in a 
steady rain from the shattered windows 
above; and as he had said, the upper part 
of the wall had been gnawed by the fire 
till it was likely to fall at any moment. 

In spite of this, Bob went in. He was 
not afraid, and he was not excited, and 
he was not valorous. He was simply mat- 
ter of fact. The smoke made him cough, 
and burned his eyes. Nevertheless he lo- 
cated the fire-escape, where it came zig- 
zagging down the wall. Its ladder swung 
seven feet above the sidewalk. He got a 
barrel and climbed upon it and so reached 
the ladder. 

He scaled the ladder to the second floor 
landing. He found there a blank, iron- 
sheathed door. Locked. He could not 
move it. “But it probably opens from 
the inside,’ he reminded himself. “let’s 
see.” 

There was no window on this floor; he 
looked up and discovered that from the 
landing above he could reach a window. 
Flames were streaming thinly out of win- 
dows ten feet above that landing. Never- 
theless, Bob did not hesitate. He climbed, 
straddled the iron rail, kicked in a pane 
of glass and pushed the sash up. The 
room within was fully of eddying smoke; 
Bob crawled inside. He wished to reach 
the hall, test the doors that opened upon 
the fire-escape from the inside. 
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Smoke in the room was thick, so he 
crouched below it and slipped out into 
the hall. When he reached the door, he 
found it adequately equipped with patent 
bolts of the sort that yielded at a tug. 
He tried them; the door swung open. The 
bolts, he saw, were recently installed and 
in good condition. . . . The open door had 
created a draft.. Smoke, with a hot breath 
in it, began to pour past him and out 
through the door. 

Fire-escapes all right; doors all right. 
No story. Time to get out, he decided. 

To do so it was necessary to traverse 
the building. He did this. Bob had seen 
fires before. Experience and_ instinct 
guided him safely. On the stairs he found 
lines of hose leading up to where a squad 
of firemen were fighting the fire from 
within. He followed the hose down and 
to the front door and so to the street. 

The fire, for newspaper purposes, was 
over. Three alarms, seven rescues, a hun- 
dred thousand damage. Bob tele- 
phoned the office. Dade asked: “How 
about fire-escapes?” 

“TI looked at them,” Bob said casually. 
“They’re O.K. Fire-doors all right, too.” 

Dade said: “Well, you might as well 
come in.” 


Bob brushed his clothes and washed his 
face and hands in a hotel wash-room be- 
fore he returned to the office. When he 
came into the City Room, no one paid 
him any attention. He went to his desk 
and wrote the story of Jack Brenton’s 
wife, and handed the manuscript to Dade. 
The City Editor scanned the pages with 
swift eyes, said over his shoulder: “Good 
stuff, Bob.” Then tossed the story to the 
copy-desk. “Top 7,” he-directed. “Good 
little local story. But you'd better cut it 
down. Half a column’s enough.” 

Bob went back to his desk. He was 
beginning to feel the reaction; he was 
somewhat tired. So for a little while he 
sat idly, doing nothing at all. 

Then Boswell, the publisher, came in 
from the corridor; and Bob saw him, and 
turned to his typewriter, and inserted a 
sheet of paper, and began to write. He 


‘wrote, over and over again: 


“The quick brown fox jumps over the 
lazy dog.” 

The little old reporter wished to appear 
busy. He was, you see, a good deal of a 
coward; he was desperately afraid of 
being fired. 





Reprinted by permission from “Thrifty 
Stock and Other Stories.” Copyright, 
1923, by E. P. Dutton and Company. 








The offer of an eight-month subscription 
to any magazine in Scholastic’s Periodical 
Service for every teaching suggestion 
accepted for this column still stands. All 
teachers are invited to contribute their 
methods of using Scholastic in the class- 
room. 

* 


Note the news-item from Lennox, S. D., 
on page 28. Mr. Wieting deserves praise 
for his ability to carry the profession of 
teaching beyond the classroom. The idea 
of inviting townspeople to the student dis- 
cussions is a long step toward making 
education a ‘sociable affair. 


* ing composition. 


THE TEACHERS' COLUMN 


Mr. Lissfelt’s music article implies, per- 
haps unintentionally, that to hear primi- 
tive folk music you have to cross an ocean. 
To correct this impression, teachers might 
suggest that students develop an anthol- 
ogy of the folk music of their own vicinity. 
There is no reason why the songs of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Eastern Colorado 
should be less enjoyable than those of the 
Basque country, even though the words of 
some of them may be less polite. One of 
the most popular current song hits, “The 
Last Round-Up,” is an adaptation of a 
cowboy ballad. Gershwin’s “American in 
Paris” has one theme definitely taken from 
the East Side street song, “Choongum” 
(Chewing gum). In other words, students 
have no reason to be ashamed of the songs 
they sing in the fields and in the locker- 
rooms. 
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Your students may wish to amplify the 
list of initial-words given in this issue 


(“Ten New Federal Agencies,” p. 16). See 
how many can identify A. F. of L., 
WCE UVWEE SCE, BLS, . Wee 


LO 0: Fm, 
iN. 8, BE. Bees 
byterian), A. T: & T., V. F. W., 
M I. T.,-er- U.. S.C. 


So. £4. C. B.S.,-A,: Be 
U. P. (not United Pres- 
me Cy 


The editorial this week, which sounds 
justifiably worried about the ability of a 
high school student to keep his shirt on, 
should be discussed in both English and 
Social Studies classes. The habit of sub- 
stituting mob action for independent 
thought is common to literature as well as 
to politics. It might be a good idea to 
assign students to answer the editorial, or 
to write an answer to the Student Forum 
letter it mentions. 


Speaking of the Student Forum, teach- 
ers ought to use it more as a proving 
ground for their composition classes. It 
is one test of whether a student has some- 
thing meaningful to say, and whether he 
or she knows how to say it effectively. 
Not all letters are printed on these merits, 
of course; but that is at least the theory 
for their selection. 


Floyd Tillery, high school teacher of 
Opelika, Alabama, has an article in The 
American Spectator for October, in which 
he describes an. unusual method of teach- 
He began by offering his 
students the daily newspapers as composi- 
tion models, but before leng he found they 
were so full of errors that his students 
were improving and correcting the news 
stories and editorials. When he extended 
this system to take in dailies of national 
reputation, he was dismayed to find that 
errors which any high school student 
would hardly commit still abounded. It is 
suggested, with some well-grounded fears, 
that the game of finding errors might be 
applied by composition classes to copies of 
Scholastic. 
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'VE FOUND 
a THE BEST 
\ HOTEL VALUE 
IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


Just think ...a mod- 
ern, new hotel, in the 
heart of New York— 
200 feet from Broad- 
way on 45th Street. 
A room and bath for one, 
$2.50; for two, $3.50. 


/ It's the 


‘\\ PICCADILLY 


45th STREET and BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
























Send for our 24-page catalog 
showing hundreds of Rings and 
Pins at Factory Prices. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
468 Bruce Ave., Ne. Attlebore, Mass. 














U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1260 to $3480 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High School grad- 
uates. Short hours. Write imme- 
diately for free 32-page book, with 
list of after depression positions 
and full particulars telling how 
to get them. 


FRANKLIN Saerirere 
Dept. R-297 echester, N.Y. 








Teachers: Investigate Scholastic’s Period- 
ical Service. Your choice of free subscrip- 
tions to sixteen quality magazines with 
group order for Scholastic. Inquire: Sub- 
scription Department, Scholastic, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Sherlock Holmes 
No. 4 


See October 7th issue of Scholastic for 
complete rules and ‘list of prizes. Back 
copies of Scholastic may be obtained at 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., for five cents each. All words 
missing below are in this issue. 

1. The chief factors which work against econ- 


Oe Eee replaces the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in the advancement of 
ad gal funds to States for relief purposes. 
The funds are turned over to’...... and 
eee MSS. relief administrators, 

| ee Pe ee RE ene books describing 
imaginary lands are listed in ........ ......... 
The earliest of these was ...... .......... 
SEES eH » who was taught by ........ to think 
clearly and talk and speak ....... . 

4. “The Coward,” by 























Last quarter . . . minutes, almost seconds to play ... a few yards to gol The coach rushes 
in a fresh player, muscles taunt, eager. When he hits the line of tired opponents, it crumples, 
breaks. Yes sir! Freshness wins. 


That's true not only in sports and studies but is vitally true in foods. Freshness is something 
you've surely got to think about in the foods you eat. 


Freshness is why Planters Peanuts win! They'll not only win your approval by their crispness 
and finer flavor, but they should win your preference because fresh peanuts are the only 
kind that are really wholesome to eat. 


ALWAYS FRESH. .. . ALWAYS GOOD FOR YOU! 


Planters Peanuts are always in the best condition when you get them. Peanuts are one of 
the finest goods you can eat, full of real nourishment as well as deliciousness. But be sure 
they're Planters. Then you don't have to worry about freshness. You know it's there! 





Look for the picture of "Mr. Peanut" on every bag you buy. He's your guarantee of quality. 


' PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
s ; SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 
} WILKES-BARRE, PA. SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA 
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_ PLANTERS PEANUTS 





